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INSIDE  N.l. 

MEM BERSHIP  CHAIRMAN'S  REPORT 

October  1984  Applications  for  Membership:  The  following  person  has  ap- 

plied for  membership.  If  no  written  objections  are  received  by  December 
1,  1984,  the  membership  will  become  effective  on  that  date. 

2073-MT  Linn  M.  Lockwood,  Jr.,  332  Centennial  Ave.,  Cranford,  NJ  07016 
(Irish  Copper  and  Coins  with  Cats  on  them) 

***** 


DONATIONS  REPORT 


We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following  donations  received  since  the  last 
report: 


Name  Type  of  Donation  Preference  of  Use 


HALEY,  James  D. 

1 coin  (NVS) 

NI 

Reference 

Collecti on 

HEBERT,  R.  J. 

540  coins  (NVS) 

NI 

Reference 

Collection 

HUDSON,  Louis 

113  coins  (NVS) 

NI 

Reference 

Collection 

HULSE,  Granvyl  G. 

4 coins  (NVS) 

NI 

Reference 

Collecti  on 

KING,  E.  D. 

3 coins  (NVS) 

NI 

Reference 

Collection 

KRANEVELD,  Peter 

36  coins  (NVS) 

NI 

Reference 

Collection 

NVS  = No  Value  Stated  by  donor 


* * * * * 


LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT 

I.  Acknowledgement  is  made  below  to  those  who  have  donated  material  to 

the  NI  Library. 

American  Numismatic  Society 

NOE,  SYDNEY  P.  The  coinage  of  Metapontum,  Parts  1 and  2,  with  ad- 
ditions and  corrections  by  Ann  Johnston.  A updated  and  corrected 
reprint  of  Sydney  Noe's  1927  and  1931  work.  126pp,  w/plates. 

Paul  H,  Davallou 

WEISSBUCH,  HALLER.  9x100=1,8  milliarden  schilling . Pub.  ca.  1970, 
44pp,  illus.  A proposal  made  about  1970  to  coin  100  schilling 
annual  commemorati ves  in  both  Vienna  and  Hall,  thereby  raising 
about  200  million  schillings  profit  annually  to  be  used  to  expand 
and  modernize  high  schools  in  Austria. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 

GROSSMAN,  LEE.  Numismatic  listing  of  modem  and  medieval  countries. 

Pub.  1972,  66pp , illus.  4 

GAVER,  KENNETH  M.  It's  fun  to  collect  foreign  coins.  Pub.  1967, 
126pp,  illus. 
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SINGHAL,  C.  R.  Mint-towns  of  the  Mughal  emperors  of  India.  Pub. 
1953,  51pp,  not  i 11  us . 


STRIDE,  H.  G.  The  Royal  Mint 3 an  outline  history.  3rd  ed.  1960, 
36pp  , ill  us.  4th  ed.  1967,  32pp,  ill  us. 

TERLECKI , WLADYSLAW.  The  catalogue  of  Polish  ooins3  1916-1958. 

Pub.  1960,  71 pp , i 11  us . 


THOMPSON,  MARGARET.  The  Agrinion  hoard.  Pub.  1968,  130pp,  w/56 
plates . 


« 


WILLIAMS,  RODERICK  T.  The  confederate  coinage  of  the  Arcadians  in 
the  fifth  century  B.C.  Pub.  1965,  141pp,  w/plates. 


DE  WITTE,  ALPH.  Catalogue  des  poincons  et  matrices  du  musee  de 
I'hotel  des  monnaies  de  Bruxelles.  Pub.  1912,  344pp,  not  ill  us. 


NI  Library  Purchase 
JOSLIN,  EDWARD  C. 


Spinks  catalogue  of  British  and  associated  orders 3 
decorations  and  medals  with  valuations.  Pub.  1983,  191  pp , ill  us . 

This  beautiful  work  is  the  best  I have  ever  seen.  The  illustrations 
are  both  in  color  and  black  and  white.  Even  if  a person  is  not  a 
collector  of  decorations,  for  an  Anglophile  with  a Kipling  bent  it 
is  worth  reading. 


Mark  Terpin 


CLAY,  CHARLES.  Currency  of  the  Isle  of  Man  from  its  earliest  appear- 
ance to  its  assimilation  with  the  British  coinage  in  1840;  with 
the  Laws  and  other  circumstance  connected  with  its  history.  Copy 
of  1869  publication,  215pp,  ill  us. 


II. 

for 


In  addition  to  the  above  we  would  also  like  to  thank  Terris  Howard 
giving  us  a series  of  articles  on  the  crowned  LM,  GP  and  PM  counter- 
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stamps  that  appeared  in  THE  NUMISMATIST  and  MOEDA.  We  would  also  like 
to  thank  Dr.  John  Davenport  for  a very  large  and  generous  donation  of 
back  copies  of  THE  NUMISMATIST  and  the  NUMISMATIC  SCRAPBOOK  that  extend 
into  the  1930's. 


III.  The  Librarian  would  like  to  alert  borrowers  that  we  try  to  main- 
tain a very  tight  turnaround  program  with  requests  being  processed  as 
rapidly  as  possible.  So,  if  you  have  not  received  either  a letter  or 
your  books  or  slides  within  three  weeks  of  your  mailing  your  request, 
please  don't  get  upset,  but  write  again.  The  mail  may  have  not  gotten 
through. 


IV.  Whi  le  the  Periodical. Library  is  notyetfully  operational,  it  is  pre- 
pared to  receive  donations  direct  of  magazines  and  newspapers.  Further, 
by  the  time  this  report  is  published,  the  magazines  will  have  been 
sorted  sufficiently  that  the  Periodical  Librarian  will  be  able  to  ans- 
wer requests  for  specific  publications.  We  hope  that  members  will  now 
start  making  use  of  the  new  N.I.  facility. 


V.  We  have  received  a letter  from  MI  member  Michael  Scott  who  is  the 
author  of  GUIDEBOOK  OF  SPANISH  COINS  (Since  the  monetary  reform  of  1868 
to  date) 3 1 2 1 pp  , i 11  us . , hardbound.  Though  published  in  1972  and  thus 
the  prices  are  dated,  it  is  still  useable  for  identification  of  both 
governmental  and  civil  war  issues.  Further,  it  is  quite  well  document- 
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ed.  There  are  about  400  left  and  they  are  available  to  NI  members  for 
$3.00  (which  includes  postage).  Send  U.S.  check  or  money  order  to 
the  author,  Michael  N.  Scott,  Apartado  555,  Alicante,  Spain. 

Granvyl  G.  Hulse,  Jr. 

NI  Librarian 


********************************************************************** 


WHAT  DEFINES  "ODD  & CURIOUS"  CURRENCY? 


by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse , Jr.,  Colebrook,  New  Hampshire , NI  - HLM 

My  interest  in  "odd  and  curious"  currency  began  in  1974  in  Asmara,  Eth- 
iopia when  an  Eritrean  from  whom  I had  been  purchasing  Maria  Theresa 
thalers  came  to  my  house  and  presented  me  with  a block  of  salt  that  had 
made  its  way  by  camel,  truck,  bus  and  bicycle  all  the  way  from  the  Dana- 
ki 1 . Today  that  block  of  salt  rests  in  a special  place  in  my  den  as  a 
reminder  of  a rather  tumultuous  period  in  my  normally  placid  life. 

Later  that  same  year  I was  presented  with  a bundle  of  Kissi  "pennies" 
by  a friend  who  had  returned  from  a trip  to  Liberia.  These  now  protrude 
from  a beer  stein  on  a shelf  piled  with  odds  and  ends  of  other  misc- 
ellaneous junk  I have  picked  up  in  my  travels.  Below  the  stein  rests 
a block  of  Chinese  tea  money  safely  contained  in  an  old  puzzle  box. 

The  "odd  and  curious",  wampum,  shells,  beads,  tea,  salt,  spears,  and 
so  on  have  always  interested  most  collectors  whether  they  are  numis- 
matically  inclined  or  not.  These  items  of  commerce  are  one  common 
bond  between  the  numismatist  and  the  rest  of  the  collecting  fraternity. 
My  specialty  is  actually  English  farthings  but  I must  admit  that  any 
well  laid  out  bourse  table  at  a numismatic  convention  tempts  me  sorely 
when  I find  a dealer  has  brought  along  - almost  as  an  afterthought  - 
some  odd  bit  of  primitive  currency. 

My  reason  for  writing  this  short  article,  however,  is  not  to  share  my 
interest  in  the  unusual  but  to  raise  a question  that  has  puzzled  me 
for  some  time.  What  defines  "odd  and  curious"  currency?  When  can  an 
item  be  classified  as  specie  and  not  just  a payment  in  kind  or  an  object 
of  barter?  In  the  broad  sense,  houses,  bathtubs,  cars,  telephones, 
wood  piles,  and  television  sets,  to  name  a few,  have  been  used  at  one 
time  or  another  to  pay  off  debts.  Should  then  houses,  television  sets 
and  bathtubs  be  listed  in  a book  on  the  "odd  and  curious"?  To  illus- 
trate further,  tobacco  has  been  used  as  barter;  it  has  been  used  as 
payment  in  kind,  and  if  any  of  you  were  in  Germany  at  the  end  of  the 
war  you  will  remember  that  cigarettes  changed  hands  as  a recognized 
medium  of  exchange.  It  was  said  that  in  those  days  farmers  were  the 
only  ones  who  could  afford  to  smoke  as  most  of  the  cigarettes  ended 
up  being  used  to  purchase  food.  Was  this  barter  or  was  this  a medium 
of  exchange  and  thus  a package  of  Luckies  belongs  in  the  collection  of 
"odd  and  curious"? 

I guess  what  I am  trying  to  say  is  - is  the  "odd  and  curious"  list  so 
broad  as  to  include  all  those  items  made  by  the  human  race  since  the 
beginning  of  time  or  is  there  a narrower  definition  that  separates 
barter  items  from  those  used  as  specie? 


I invite  your  comments. 
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FROM  THE  MAILBOX 


Further  comments  on  Dutch  emergency  coins  of  World  War  II 

I would  like  to  make  some  more  points  regarding  some  letters  taken  up 
in  the  February  1984  BULLETIN 3 page  37  (on  German  Occupation  coins). 

German  occupation  coins  did  not  need  to  include  a ^ cent  piece  as  it 
was  not  withdrawn  by  any  act  reorganizing  the  Dutch  coinage  in  1942 
and  abolished  only  after  the  war  by  the  coinage  act  of  April  15,  1948. 
The  ^ cent  had  lost  most  of  its  value  and  was  little  used  even  shortly 
before  the  German  occupation  except  in  official  tariffs  (hence  the 
stamps  with  values  involving  half  cents).  The  2^  cents  were  used  main- 
ly in  "gas-meters",  pay-as-you-use  machines  for  providing  private  homes 
with  natural  gas..  The  Germans  used  zinc  tokens  to  replace  the  2%  cent 
pieces  and  none  of  the  real  thing  were  struck  after  1942,  the  last 
date  being  very  scarce  as  it  was  not  issued. 

Nico  de  Haas  designed  the  zinc  war  coins.  M.  M.  Rost  van  Tonningen  was 
a prominent  member  of  NSB,  the  Dutch  Nazi -party  and  the  leader  of  its 
radical  wing.  He  was  appointed  President  of  the  Dutch  Central  Bank  as 
well  as  Secretary  General  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance.  As  the  Germans 
did  not  install  any  ministers  he  was  effectively  leading  the  ministry 
and  responsible  for  coinage  affairs.  He  was  forced  out  of  power  in 
1945  and  joined  "Landstorn  Nederland",  a paramilitary  organization, 
later  taken  up  into  the  SS.  He  committed  suicide  in  prison  on  June  6, 
1945.  The  confusion  about  the  SS  rank  may  result  from  his  latter  days 
in  the  SS,  but  I doubt  that  he  would  have  been  given  a lowly  rank.  My 
sources  say  only  that  he  was  an  officer. 

The  story  about  the  allies  not  knowing  about  the  change  of  coins  seems 
odd.  The  government  in  exile  declared  zinc  coins  legal  tender  in  order 
not  to  disrupt  the  economy  in  1943  and  must  have  known  beforehand.  If 
the  incident  happened  lack  of  communications  is  a more  likely  cause. 

Peter  Kraneveld 

Draveil,  France 


Comments  on  some  minor  errors  in  July  issue 

The  problem  of  German  3-Mark  coins  could  fill  a most  interesting  book  - 
perhaps  someday  somebody  will  write  one. 

Unfortunately , there  are  some  slight  mistakes  in  the  note  written  by 
John  DeMarais.  In  1871  no  German  coins  of  2 and  5 marks  were  issued 
and  coins  with  a face  value  of  3 marks  did  not  occur  before  1908  when 
whey  replaced  the  "Vereinstaler" . 

As  for  Mr.  Swenson's  article  ("Collecting  Coins  by  Country"),  Slovakia 
was  allied  with  Germany  between  1939  and  1945  but  was  no  protectorate 
like  Bohemia  & Moravia. 


Reinhold  Jordan 
Schweinfurt,  Germany 
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Appreciative  of  tireless  efforts  of  Attribution  Committee 


I have  used  the  services  of  the  NI  Attribution  Committee  on  several  oc- 
casions over  the  past  two  years. 

I just  wanted  to  let  you  know  how  much  I appreciate  this  facility,  and 
of  my  high  regard  for  Mr.  Pani’sh  and  his  tireless  efforts  on  members' 
behalfs.  The  quality  of  the  attribution  has  always  been  excellent  and 
I have  always  received  my  coins  most  promptly.  I consider  the  Attribu- 
tion Committee  to  be  one  of  the  major  benefits  of  membership,  alongside 
of  course  the  warm  fellowship  among  the  society's  members,  particularly 
that  I have  experienced  when  visiting  the  annual  convention  in  Dallas. 
Most  regretfully  I will  not  be  able  to  attend  this  year  as  the  conven- 
tion clashes  with  the  Toronto  International  Coin  Fair,  where  I am  com- 
mitted to  conduct  the  auction. 


R.  Paul  Nadin-Davis 
Ottawa,  Ontario,  Canada 


****************  ******************************************  *-*■****■*•*■*■*** 
A PHYSICAL  IMPOSSIBILITY 


by  the  late  Larry  Devine,  NI  § 1832 


Take  a Close  Look  at  the  Emperor's  portrait 


THRACE,  Inland  Cities  of  Thrace,  AUGUSTA  TRAJAN A.  Ca.  215  A.D. 

AE  30.  Laureated  bust  of  Caracalla  rt.  Rev:  City -wall  of  three 
towers,  each  surmounted  by  three  turrets,  all  on  a tree  supported 
by  hand  of  river-god  below,  reclining  left.  His  head  turned  right 
crowned  by  reeds;  under  his  left  elbow  is  an  urn,  out  of  which  a 
stream  flows.  Two  Known.  Mushov  6.  This  one  a Nice  Very  Fine  with 
no  flaws. 


What  must  be  an  engraving  error  has  his  gorgon  head  aegis  on  his  back; 
it's  physically  impossible  for  his  body  to  be  facing  left,  and  his  neck 
swiveled  around  to  face  right!  This  coin  was  smuggled  out  of  Czecho- 
slovakia at  the  time  of  the  Russian  invasion  of  1968,  between  the  pages 
of  a book,  along  with  a rare  coin  of  Serdica.  For  quite  a long  while, 
this  unusual  coin  was  thought  to  be  unique,  but  recently,  a little- 
known  reference  work  on  Bulgarian  coins  written  in  Bulgarian,  was 
located  in  the  Dumbarton  Oaks  Library  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  a rather 
worn  specimen  is  listed  therein.  It  is  written  by  one  Mushov  and  is 
now  attributed  as  Mushov  6,  and  this  one  is  the  finest  known  of  two 
existing  specimens. 
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CONTENTS  OF  THE  NI  REFERENCE  COLLECTION 

(Members  desiring  to  borrow  coins  from  the  collection  for  research  pur- 
poses, lecture  use,  non-competitive  displays,  or  any  other  reason,  may 
do  so  by  paying  postage  and  insurance  both  directions.) 

Key  to  Listing:  FINE  or  better  for  all  Yeoman  types.  VERY  GOOD  or 

better  for  all  Craig  types.  Underlined  = Uncirculated.  C = Complete. 

C = Complete  with  at  least  one  uncirculated  type.  CX  ( ) = Complete 

except  those  listed.  X = Except.  Mints  are  not  listed  unless  multip- 
le for  the  particular  year. 

GERMANY,  WEST  (Continued  from  last  month):  Y106  - CX  (1962D,J,  1 963D ,G , 

1964D,G,  1965G , 1966G,  1967F,G,  1 968D ,G , 1969J);  Y106a  - 1968D,F,G, 
1970D,  1971  All,  1 972D  ,F  ,J  , 1974F,  1975G,  1976D,  1 977F  ,G , 1978F,G, 

1 979D  ,F , 1980F ; Y107  - 1950  All,  1966D  ,F  , 1967F,  1968F,  1969D  ,F , 1970F, 

1 971 D ,F , 1 972D , J , 1973D,  1974G,  1975F,  1976F,  1977D,  1978D ,F , 1979D ,F ; 
Y108  - 1950  All,  1 966F ,G , 1968F,  1969  All,  1 970D ,F , 1 971 F ,G ,smal 1 J , 
1972D,  1973F,  1974D,F,J,  1975F,  1976D,J,  1977F,  1978D,  1979F,G,  1980F; 

Y 1 09  - 1950  All,  1966D,  1968D,F,  1969D,G,  1970D,F,J;  Y109a  - 1 972F , J , 
1973F,  1975F , 1977G,  1978F,  1980F;  Y110  - CX  ( 1 955D ,J  , 1956G,  1957F ,G ,J , 
1958F.J,  1960F , 1961D,G,J,  1963J,  1964F,G,J,  1965D,G,J,  1966D,G, 

1 967F ,G ,J , 1968G,  1969  All,  1970J,  1 971 J , 1972J,  1973F,G,J,  1974D,G,J, 

1 975D  ,G , 1976D,G,  1977D,G,J,  1978  All,  1979D,G,J,  1980D,G,J);  Ylll  - 
CX  ( 1951 D) ; Y 1 1 2 - 1 951 F ,G  , 1956D,F,  1958G,  1960F,  1963D,  1967J,  1969D,J 
1 970F ,G , 1971D,F,  1972F,G,J,  1974  All;  Y117  - CX  (1959D,F,  1960F,G, 

1 96 ID,  1962D,  1963G,  1964  All,  1965F,G,  1966F,G,  1967J,  1968D,F,J, 

1 969D  ,F , 1970G  ,J  , 1971F,G,J);  YA117  - 1969D,J,  1970D,F,  1971 J , 1972J, 
1973D,  1974J ; YB1  17  - 1970F,  1971D,F,  1972D,F,  1973  All,  1975D;  Y121  - C 
Y 1 26a  - CX  (1972D);  Y127  - C;  Y128  - CX  (1972F);  Y129  - C;  Y130  - 

CX  ( 1 72D) ; Y 1 34  - C;  Y135  - C;  Y136  - C;  Y137  - C;  Y139  - 1975D,F,G, 

1976F ; Y148  - 1979G. 

GERMANY  - SAARLAND:  Y1  to  Y4  - C. 

GERMANY,  EAST:  Y1  - 1948A,  1949A;  Y2  - CX  (1948A);  Y3  - 1948A,  1949A; 

Y4  - C;  Y5  - 1952,  1953A;  Y6  - CX  (1953E);  Y7  - CX  (1953E);  Y8  - 1961 , 
1964,  1968;  Y9  - 1968,  1972;  Y10  - C to  1971  X (1970);  YAH  - 1969, 

T97T;  Yll  - 1958,  1968;  Y12  - 1956,  1962  , ]975;  Y13  - 1957,  1975;  Y14  - 
C;  Y15  - C;  Y21  - C;  YA29  - C;  Y32  - C;  Y34  - C;  Y35  - C;  Y41  - C. 

GHANA:  Y1  to  Y6  - C;  Y8  to  Y12  - C;  Y13  - 1967;  Y14  - C;  Y15  - 1967; 

Y16  - 1967;  Y17  - C. 

GIBRALTAR:  Fr.  5 - C;  Fr.  6 - C;  Fr.  6.2  - C;  Fr.  11  - C;  C3  - 1842/1; 

Y1  - 1967,  1970;  Y3  - C. 

GREAT  BRITAIN:  (Malta  Y2  - 1978;  Y4  - C ) ; C17  - 1806;  C19  - 1799  Plain; 

C20  - 1806,  1807;  C21  - C;  C22  - 1807;  C23  - C;  C32  - 1816;  C52  - 1821, 
1822,  1823;  C52a  - 1826,  1830;  C54  - 1820;  C71  - 1835;  C80  - 1836;  Y1  - 
1848,  1853  raised;  Y2  - 1844,  1846,  1853,  1854;  Y5  - 1859,  1881;  Y6  - 
1858;  Y8  - 1864:  Y9.2  - 1877;  Y16  - CX  (1860  tooth/bead,  1862  lg.  8, 
1863,  1865  sm.  8,  1865/2  , 1865/3,  1 874  normal  G's  over  horizontal  G's, 
1875  sm.  date  obv.  of  1873,  1875H  obv  of  1873,  1876H,  1869  lg.  9,  1880 
3 berries,  1881  4 berries,  1895);  Y17.2  - 1861  4 berries,  1874  obv.  of 
1873  w/5  berries,  1877,  1889,  1890,  1891,  1893;  Y18.1  - 1860  bead  w/ 
raised  lines,  1862,  1863  w/o  die  no.,  1865,  1872;  Y18.4  - 1 882 H flat, 
1890,  1893;  Y20  - 1887;  Y21  - 1889;  Y22  - 1888;  Y26  - 1887;  Y32  - CX 
(1897  bronze);  Y33  - 1897,  1899,  1900,  1901;  Y34.1  - C. 

(Continued  next  month) 
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A NUMISMATIST  ON 
• THE  THE  TRAIL  OF 
MARCO  POLO 

by  Dr.  Kenneth  Aring , San  Diego,  California,  NI  # 1963 


1.  China,  5 Yuan,  1983 


INTRODUCTION 


This  past  year  the  Peoples'  Bank  of  China  issued  a beautiful  set  of 
coins  commemorating  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  (1).  It  seems  appropriate 
at  this  time  that  numismatists  should  take  a new  look  at  the  life  of 
Marco  Polo  and  the  coinages  that  he  saw.  (Numbers  in  brackets  indicate 
coin  illustrations. 


The  recent  movie  about  Marco  Polo  inspired  me  to  read  his  book  about 
his  travels.  Much  to  my  delight,  I found  personal  stories  about  many 
of  the  places  and  rulers  that  issued  coins  in  my  collection.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  article  is  to  retell  Marco  Polo's  story,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  numismatic  information  he  provides,  the  monetary  sys- 
tems he  describes,  and  the  rulers  whose  coins  we  can  collect.  Most  of 
the  coins  he  saw  go  unmentioned  in  his  book.  To  complete  the  numis- 
matic picture,  most  of  the  coinage  systems  with  which  we  can  safely 
assume  he  came  in  contact  will  be  described. 

Marco  Polo's  book  describes  twenty  five  years  of  travel  (1271-95)  from 
Italy  through  central  Asia  to  China  and  back  by  way  of  India.  Travel- 
ing with  his  father  and  uncle  who  were  traders,  he  had  close  contact 
with  many  coinage  systems  and  other  media  of  exchange.  He  often  quotes 
the  prices  of  items  in  the  bazaars.  From  his  years  working  for  the 
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Mongol  administration  in  China,  he  is  able  to  give  amounts  of  tax  re- 
venue and  the  values  of  precious  objects.  Some  of  these  are  given  in 
native  currency,  but  more  often  the  values  are  translated  into  the 
currencies  familiar  in  13th  century  Italy.  In  this  way  he  gives  us 
some  valuable  information  also  about  medieval  European  coinage.  Only 
when  the  native  money  was  particularly  interesting  are  any  details 
given  about  it.  He  devotes  several  pages  to  Chinese  paper  money  and 
gives  a running  account  of  the  various  primitive  monies  he  encountered 

THE  POLOS 

Marco  Polo  was  born  in  Venice  (northeast  Italy)  probably  in  1254.  His 
father  and  uncle  were  merchants,  dealing  in  precious  stones,  trading 
in  the  area  of  present  day  Russia.  On  one  of  their  journeys,  the 
elder  Polos  were  forced  eastward  by  war  and  eventually  reached  China. 
They  returned  home  with  a request  from  Kublai  Khan,  the  Great  Khan  of 
China,  for  as  many  as  one  hundred  Christian  missionaries  and  a jar  of 
oil  from  the  holy  sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 

In  1271  Marco  Polo,  then  about  17  years  old,  joined  his  father  and 
uncle  on  their  return  to  China,  a journey  that  was  to  last  25  years. 

We  can  trace  out  their  route  on  the  first  map  (Map  1).  They  traveled 


Map  1.  The  route  of  Mareo  Polo , 1271-95. 

by  ship  to  the  east  coast  of  the  Medi terranean , then  by  land  across 
Persia  and  central  Asia,  and  finally  after  about  three  and  a half 
years  arrived  at  Khan-balik  (Beijing),  the  Mongol  capital  of  China. 
During  seventeen  years  in  the  service  of  the  Khan,  Marco  visited  much 
of  eastern  Asia.  In  1292,  they  started  the  three  year  return  trip, 
going  first  by  ship  around  southeast  Asia  and  India  to  Persia,  then 
by  land  to  Trebizond  on  the  Black  Sea  where  they  boarded  ship  for  the 
final  passage  home. 
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MEDITERRANEAN  EUROPE 


In  the  13th  century,  Venice 
south  Europe  with  Genoa  and 
most  of  Europe  from  the  9th 
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2.  France,  deneir  toum- 
ois,  Louis  IX,  1226-70. 


was  one  of  the  leading  trading  centers  of 
Pisa  as  major  rivals.  The  primary  coin  of 
through  12th  centuries  had  been  the  denier. 
By  the  11th  century  the  denier  began  to 
suffer  major  debasement,  resulting  in  a 
coin  of  too  little  and  variable  intrinsic 
value  to  be  of  much  use  except  locally. 

For  instance,  the  Venetian  denier  eventu- 
ally contained  only  about  0.1  gram  of  sil- 
ver, about  one  fourth  that  of  the  denier 
cournois  (2),  the  royal  French  version  of 
the  denier.  The  denier  tournois  was  one 
of  the  few  still  acceptable  in  international 
trade. 


In  1201  Venice  introduced  the  ducato  d'argento,  popularly  known  as  the 
grosso,  meaning  large  coin.  The  immediate  motivation  for  its  issuance 
was  to  facilitate  payments  related  to  outfitting  the  fourth  crusade. 

Not  only  did  its  greater  weight  (2.3  grams  of  which  2.1  were  of  silver) 
ease  trade,  but  confidence  was  developed  by  its  stability  independent 
of  the  value  of  the  denier.  It  soon  became  one  of  the  major  coins  of 
the  trade  with  Palestine  and  the  Black  Sea  region,  dominating  over 
the  other  grossi  soon  to  be  introduced  by  rival  trading  cities. 

The  design  of  the  grosso  (3)  changed 
little  over  the  next  two  centuries. 
The  obverse  shows  the  doge  receiving 
the  banner  from  St.  Mark,  the  patron 
saint  of  Venice.  The  reverse  shows 
Christ  seated  on  his  throne.  The 
grosso  i 1 1 ustrated  was  struck  under 
the  doge  Marino  Morosini  (1249-53) 
just  before  Marco's  birth.  When 
Marco  refers  to  the  cost  of  minor 
items,  he  usually  uses  either  the  Ventian  grosso  or  the  deneir  tournois. 

PALESTINE 


3.  Venice,  grosso,  Marino 
Morosini,  1249-53. 


The  first  stop  of  the  Polos  described  in  the  book  was  at  Acre  in  Pale- 
stine. From  here  they  made  the  trip  to  Jerusalem  for  the  holy  oil. 
Their  stay  in  Acre  was  prolonged  by  difficulties  in  raising  the  100 
missionaries  promised  the  Khan.  They  eventually  left  here  accompanied 
by  only  two  Dominican  Friars. 

Commencing  with  the  first  crusade  in  1098,  the  crusaders  had  gradually 
carved  out  four  Christian  states  from  Moslem  territory  (Map  2).  By  the 
time  of  the  Polos  these  states  were  very  much  on  the  defensive,  rapidly 
losing  territory  to  the  Mamelukes,  the  Moslem  dynasty  ruling  Syria  and 
Egypt.  Edessa  (1146)  and  Antioch  (1268)  had  already  been  lost,  as  had 
much  of  the  Kingdom  of  Jerusalem.  The  fall  of  Tripoli  ( 1 288 ) and  Acre 
(1291)  would  leave  Palestine  entirely  under  Mameluke  control  before 
the  return  of  the  Polos  25  years  later. 

Each  of  these  states  had  its  own  coinage,  usually  modeled  on  either 
local  types  (Byzantine  or  Moslem)  or  western  European  coinage.  The 
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Crusader 


Map 

states 


2. 

in 


Palestine. 


4.  Jerusalem,  denier, 
Baldwin  II,  III,  IV,  1118-85. 


The  obverse  shows  a towered  gateway, 
of  Tripoli,  Syria,  Count  Bohemond  VII 


5.  Tripoli , half  gros, 
Bohemond  VII , 1275-87. 

denier  of  Genoa  served  as  a model 
for  coins  from  several  states 
showing  city  gates  or  buildings. 

A denier  of  Jerusalem  (4)  is  a 
particularly  close  copy  of  this 
prototype.  A similar  but  larg- 
er coin  of  Tripoli  is  also 
shown  (5).  It  is  a half  gros 
struck  by  Bohemond  VII  (1275- 
87),  the  last  count  of  Tripoli 
before  the  Mameluke  conquest. 

The  legend  translates,  "City 
. " This  coin  was  the  half  unit 


on  the 
France 


weight  standard  of  the  gros  tournois,  the  large  silver  coin  of 


6.  Ayyubid  dirhem  and  cru- 
sader imitation.  (Reverse 
not  shown  but  simi lar. ) 

Moslem  creed.  The  imitation 
versa  was  a common  practice. 


of 


Of  the  next  pair  of  coins  (6),  the 
one  on  the  right  is  believed  to 
have  been  struck  by  Christians  at 
Acre  during  the  first  half  of  the 
13th  century.  It  crudely  repro- 
duces the  design  and  legend  of  the 
Ayyubid  dirhem  (left)  of  al-Zahir 
Ghazi  (1186-1216).  This  dirhem  is 
typical  of  coins  struck  under  Islamic 
rule  in  that  the  design  consists 
entirely  of  inscription  and  geomet- 
rical patterns  in  observance  of 
Moslem  coins  by  Christians  and  vice 


The  silver  dirhem  was  part  of  a coinage  that  was  fairly  well  standard- 
ized throughout  much  of  the  Islamic  world,  a system  which  also  includ- 
ed a bronze  fals  and  a gold  dinar.  The  dirhem  at  this  time  weighed 
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2.8  grams,  a little  more  than  either  the  Venetian  grosso  (2.3  grams) 
or  the  half  gros  tournois  (2.1  grams). 

A dirhem  of  Beybars  (1260-77), 
leader  of  the  Mameluke  army  during 
this  part  of  the  Polos'  trip,  is 
illustrated  (7).  The  Arabic  inscrip- 
tion gives  the  Moslem  statement  of 
faith,  "There  is  no  god  but  Allah..." 
on  the  obverse  and  Beybars1  name 
and  honorific  titles  on  the  reverse. 
The  lion  seems  to  have  served  as  a 
personal  badge  on  his  coins. 

From  Acre  the  Polos  sailed  north  to  connect  with  the  usual  trade  routes 
into  the  interior,  which  started  in  the  Kingdom  of  Lesser  Armenia, 
located  in  what  is  now  southeast  Turkey.  This  was  a remnant  of  a 
Christian  nation  with  roots  in  areas  further  east  extending  back  be- 


The  Armenian  coin  illustrated  (8)  is 
a silver  tram  of  King  Hetoum  I and 
Queen  Zabel  (1226-69).  The  dual 
standing  portrait  showing  the  king 
and  queen,  is  reminiscent  of  the 
Venetian  grosso  but  probably  was 
more  influenced  by  Byzantine  designs. 
The  legend,  written  in  the  Armenian 
alphabet,  translates,  "Power  is  to 
God"  and  "Hetoum,  King  of  the  Armen- 
ians." The  weight  of  the  tram  was 
the  same  as  that  of  the  Arabic  dirhem  and  its  name  was  derived  from 
the  drachm,  the  forerunner  of  the  dirhem.  This  connection  is  suggest- 
ive of  the  local  trade  patterns  and  political  forces  that  often  over- 
weighed Armenia's  weak  religious  ties  to  the  west. 

The  Armenians  paid  tribute  to  the  Mongols  with  whom  they  were  on  as 
good  terms  as  with  most  Christian  states.  Both  Hetoum  and  his  brother 
Sempad  had  made  journeys  to  the  Mongol  capital  using  routes  similar 
to  those  the  Polos  were  to  use.  A few  years  later  these  travels  form- 
ed the  basis  for  a history  of  the  far  east  which,  among  other  things, 
described  Chinese  paper  money. 

In  1269  Hetoum  I abdicated  in  favor  of  his  son,  Levon  II,  and  retired 
to  a monastery  where  he  died  about  the  time  of  the  arrival  of  the  Polos 
in  1271.  Marco  mentions  aid  from  the  King  of  Armenia  in  providing  a 
ship.  It  is  tempting  to  surmise  that  the  Polos  also  received  first 
hand  advice  here  about  the  land  route  across  central  Asia. 

As  the  Polos  were  about  to  leave  Armenia  and  start  their  transit  of 
Moslem  territory,  they  heard  reports  of  the  terrible  atrocities  com- 
mitted against  Christians  by  Beybars  and  his  Mameluke  army.  The  two 
friars  lost  heart  and  returned  home  under  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Master  of  the  Templars. 

Armenia  was  the  last  Christian  nation  the  Polos  were  to  see  for  the 
next  25  years.  However,  nearly  everywhere  they  went,  they  found 


fore  the  Moslem  conquests. 


8.  Lesser  Armenia , tram , 
Hetoum  I and  Zabel,  1226-77. 


7.  Mamelukes 3 dirhem , 
Beybars,  1260-77. 
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Christian  settlements.  Marco  Polo's 
reports  of  Christian  communities  as 
far  as  Mongolia,  eastern  China,  and 
south  India  have  been  substantiated, 
though  very  little  is  known  about 
most  of  these.  Illustrated  is  a 
small  lead  coin  (9)  of  an  undeter- 
mined Christian  community  in  Turkey 
or  Syria.  The  obverse  design  seems 
to  be  an  abstract  representation  of  Christ  or  a saint  with  upraised 
arms  and  a cross  in  the  foreground. 

TRIP  ACROSS  ASIA 

Map  3 shows  the  political  situation  to  the  east.  In  the  early  decades 
of  the  13th  century,  the  Mongols  under  Ghenghis  Khan  had  begun  a pro- 


9.  Unknown  Christian  commun- 
ity in  Turkey  or  Syria , lead 
coin. 


Map  3.  Division  of  the  Mongol  Empire. 

gram  of  terror  and  conquest  which,  by  1260,  had  put  them  in  control  of 
most  of  Asia.  By  the  time  of  the  Polos,  this  vast  empire  had  split 
into  four.  Kublai  Khan,  reigning  over  China  and  Mongolia,  still  at- 
tempted to  enforce  recognition  of  his  role  as  Great  Khan  with  author- 
ity over  his  relatives  ruling  the  other  three  empires. 

Initially  the  Mongols  were  open  to  non-dogmatic  acceptances  of  relig- 
ious ideas  from  nearly  any  faith.  Their  early  coins  in  western  Asia 
sometimes  even  included  either  Christian  or  Moslem  inscriptions. 
However  near  the  end  of  the  century,  the  1 1 khan  rulers  of  Persia 
accepted  the  Moslem  religion  and  even  initiated  a general  persecution 
of  Christians  more  severe  than  under  the  previous  Persian  dynasty, 
the  Sassanians. 
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Just  prior  to  the  Mongol  conquests,  much  of  Mesopotamia  was  governed 
by  minor  Islamic  dynasties  of  Turkomens,  descendants  of  migrants  from 
central  Asia.  They  often  ignored  the  Moslem  ban  on  graven  images  and 
made  extensive  use  of  Hellenistic  art  forms  on  their  coins.  The  re- 
sult was  some  of  the  most  beautiful  Islamic  coins  (at  least  to  western 
eyes).  The  coin  illustrated  (10)  is  a bronze  "dirhem"  of  Kara  Arslan 


10.  Urturkids  of  Kayfa3  bronze  dirhem 3 Kara  Arslan  3 1144-67. 

(1144-67).  The  inscription  gives  his  title  as  high  priest  and  traces 
his  genealogy  back  to  the  founder  of  the  dynasty.  By  the  time  of  the 
Polos,  most  of  greater  Persia  was  controlled  by  the  Ilkhan  dynasty  of 
Mongols.  More  details  about  Persia  will  be  given  with  the  discussion 
of  the  return  trip. 

From  here  our  travelers  went  north- 
east through  Afghanistan,  an  area 
still  showing  Mongol  devastation. 
Illustrated  is  a billon  dirhem  of 
Ghengis  Khan  (11),  struck  within 
five  years  of  his  arrival  here  in 
1221.  The  Arabic  inscription 
names  the  Caliph  of  Baghdad,  A1 
Nasir,  but  only  alludes  to  Ghengis 
Khan  with  "The  Just  and  Eminent  Khan."  The  Mongols,  not  having  prev- 
iously used  coins,  quickly  adapted  the  coin  types  of  the  areas  they 
conquered,  even  to  the  extent  of  naming  a religious  ruler  with  whom 
they  were  at  odds.  This  coin  was  closely  styled  after  one  of  the 
Khwarezm  Shahs,  who  had  previously  ruled  this  region. 

Their  travels  next  took  the  Polos 
through  the  central  Asian  Mongol 
empire  of  Jagatai . Marco  describes 
the  rigors  of  crossing  the  Pamir 
Plateau  and  the  Gobi  Desert.  In 
this  region  there  had  been  a scant 
coinage  of  Moslem  style  silver  and 
copper  under  the  Ilak  Khans  (927- 
1210)  and  the  Khwarezm  Shahs  (1139- 
1231)  (12).  This  was  sporadically  continued  under  the  Mongols.  Com- 
ments by  other  travelers  in  this  region  indicate  that  coins  were  scarce 
and  that  trade  was  usually  done  by  barter  of  hides,  cloth,  or  bullion. 

Up  to  this  point  in  his  book,  the  only  comments  about  money  occur  when 
Marco  gives  the  price  of  things  in  terms  of  European  currency.  How- 
ever in  the  far  east  he  often  saw  unusual  forms  or  uses  of  money.  The 


12.  Khwarezm  Shahs 3 fals3  Ala- 
a-din  Mohawmed3  1200-20. 


11.  Mongols  in  Afghanistan 3 
dirhem 3 Ghenghis  Khan3  1221-25. 
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first  such  account  comes  with  the  description  of  their  arrival  at  the 
western  boundary  of  China,  in  the  province  of  Tangut.  Here  he  descri- 
bes funeral  ceremonies  in  which  pictures  of  money  and  other  items  of 
value  were  drawn  on  paper,  which  was  then  burned  with  the  hope  of 
transmitting  these  things  to  the  deceased.  He  does  not  describe  this 
money  but  we  know  from  other  sources  and  from  the  common  extant  speci- 
mens, that  the  Western  Hsai  dynasty  in  this  region  produced  coins  of 
the  standard  Chinese  design. 

CHINA 


After  three  and  a half  years  of  travel  (1275),  the  Polos  finally  reach- 
ed Khan-balik.  They  found  the  Mongols  under  Kublai  Khan  ruling  north- 
ern China  or  Cathay.  The  Southern  Sung  dynasty  still  controlled  most 
of  southern  China  or  Manzi . The  final  Mongol  conquests  in  the  south 
in  1179  ushered  in  the  Yuan  (or  Mongol)  dynasty  of  China  (1279-1368). 

Since  the  second  century  B.C.  the  coinage  of  China  had  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  copper  cash,  cast  round  coins  with  a square  hole  and 
often  four  Chinese  characters  on  one  side.  There  usually  were  no 
multiple  denominations  nor  any  silver  or  gold  coinage,  so  large  trans- 
actions were  made  with  strings  of  1000  cash.  It  is  surprising  that 
Marco  Polo  never  specifically  mentions  these  cash  coins  or  strings 
which  he  undoubtedly  often  used.  Elsewhere  he  methodically  notes  each 
strange  form  of  money  he  encountered.  Apparently  he  did  not  find  the 
cash  coins  or  the  strings  sufficiently  unusual  to  merit  comment. 

Part  of  the  explanation  possibly  lies  in  that  Kublai  Khan  attempted 
to  enforce  a currency  consisting  entirely  of  paper  money.  Limited 
use  of  paper  money  in  China  dates  back  possibly  to  the  9th  century, 
but  not  until  the  Sung  dynasty  (960-1279)  was  it  very  common.  Due 
to  huge  losses  resulting  from  bad  paper  money  policy,  only  very  power- 
ful emperors  were  able  to  enforce  its  circulation.  Several  firsthand 
accounts  suggest  nearly  complete  use  of  paper  money  early  in  the  Yuan 
dynasty.  Foreigners  were  required  to  convert  all  their  money  into 
paper  at  the  border.  Consistent  with  this  is  the  fact  that  coins  of 
the  reign  of  Kublai  Khan  are  nearly  nonexistent.  However  his  success- 
ors were  too  weak  to  enforce  the  circulation  of  paper  money,  and  coins 
again  became  moderately  common  within  fifteen  years  of  his  death. 

Paper  money  not  only  replaced  the  cash  coins  but  also  furnished  a 
wide  range  of  multiple  denominations,  from  as  small  as  5 cash  to  as 
large  as  at  least  2000  cash.  Marco  Polo  lists  the  values  saying, 

"the  smallest  pass  for  a denier  tournois;  the  next  for  a Venetian 
grosso;  others  for  two,  five  and  ten  grossi ; others  for  one,  two, 
three  and  as  far  as  ten  bezants  of  gold."  He  spends  several  pages 
discussing  paper  money,  the  production  of  the  paper  from  the  bark  of 
the  mulberry  tree,  the  affixation  of  the  offical  seals,  and  the  3% 
replacement  fee  for  damaged  money. 

Specimens  of  Yuan  dynasty  paper  money  can  be  found  in  some  Chinese 
museums.  Copper  plates  for  printing  it  still  exist  and  have  been 
used  to  make  reproductions  of  this  paper  money.  Pictures  of  these 
reproducti ons  can  be  found  in  some  more  recent  books  on  Chinese  bank- 
notes. They  have  as  their  central  motif  a picture  of  cash  coins  equal 
to  the  intended  value  of  the  paper  money.  The  early  Yuan  issues  had 
full  backing  by  metal.  But  gradually  this  backing  decreased  to 
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nothing,  causing  rampant  inflation  and  widespread  unrest  among  the 
people.  Marco  Polo,  writing  from  the  official  Mongol  position,  hints 
at  none  of  these  problems. 

Representative  of  the  money  of  China  are  illustrated  two  coins.  The 
first  (13)  is  a cash  of  the  Southern  Sung  dynasty  ruling  Manzi  , cast 
under  Tu  Tsung  (1265-74),  the  last  adult  emperor  of  the  dynasty.  Marco 
devotes  about  20  pages  to  him,  his  fall  to  the  Mongols,  and  his  beauti- 
ful capital  city,  Kinsay.  This  specimen  has  a Chinese  numeral  6 on 


13.  China , Southern  Sung  dyn- 
asty 3 cash,  Tu  Tsung 3 1265-74, 
year  6 = 1270. 
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14.  China,  Yuan  or  Mongol  dyn- 
asty, cash,  Wu  Tsung,  1307-11, 
(reverse  blank). 


the  reverse  indicating  the  regnal  year,  which  translates  into  1270, 
the  year  before  the  Polos  left  Venice.  The  other  coin  (14)  is  of 
Wu  Tsung  (1307-11),  the  great  grandson  of  Kublai  Khan  and  third  of 
the  Yuan  rulers  of  China.  He  is  the  only  Yuan  emperor  whose  coins 
are  fairly  common. 


During  the  17  years  that  the  Polos  were  in  China,  they  worked  in  the 
service  of  the  Khan.  Marco  spent  three  years  as  a "governor"  of 

Yangchow.  He  traveled  extensively, 
taking  careful  notes  for  his  reports 
to  the  Khan.  In  his  book  he  re- 
cords details  of  a trip  to  south- 
western China,  Tibet  (sic),  Burma, 
as  possibly  Annam  (Vietnam),  areas 
on  the  fringes  of  Mongol  control. 

In  each  of  these  regions  with 
primitive  economies,  he  records 
the  forms  of  money  used.  In  the 
area  of  southwestern  China  he  calls 
Tibet  he  reports  the  use  of  coral 
15.  Coury  shells  from  a string,  and  salt  cakes.  Further  south  he 

mentions  the  use  of  unstamped  gold 
rods,  gold  by  weight,  and  cowry  shells  which  he  calls  "porcelain  sea 
shells"  (15).  He  gives  the  source  of  these  shells  variously  as  India 
or  Malaya. 


The  salt  cakes,  recorded  as  money  in  Tibet  and  Yunnan  province,  though 
they  were  used  as  food  when  broken,  were  official  money  of  the  Mongol 
government.  He  describes  their  production  and  how  they  were  stamped 
with  the  mark  of  the  Great  Khan,  whose  officers  were  the  only  ones 
allowed  to  make  them.  He  gives  their  value  as  two  pence  (which  seems 
to  be  his  way  of  saying  two  cash).  Eighty  salt  cakes  were  valued  at 
a saggio  of  gold  (1  saggio  = 1/6  ounce).  He  gives  a value  to  the 
cowry  shells  of  about  one-eighth  that.  (He  quotes  80  cowries  to  a 
saggio  of  silver  and  an  8:1  gold  to  silver  ratio.) 
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Apparently  the  use  of  cowries  had  been  more  extensive  in  China  at  an 
earlier  period.  Imitation  cowries  in  stone,  bone,  and  metal  are  known 
from  the  period  before  the  third  century  B.C.  In  more  modern  times, 
cowries  still  made  up  the  bulk  of  the  small  change  of  Bengal  under 
British  occupation  in  spite  of  huge  mintages  of  British  East  India 
Company  copper  coins.  Many  other  primitive  forms  of  money  were  used 
in  southeast  Asia  well  into  the  1 9th  century. 

In  the  more  advanced  areas  under  the  Mongols,  Marco  often  records  the 
use  of  paper  money  but  never  coins.  The  phrase  "and  they  use  paper 
money"  occurs  at  least  21  times  and  seems  to  be  his  way  of  saying  that 
the  authority  of  the  Khan  was  fully  recoginized.  In  some  of  the  prim- 
itive areas  he  specifically  says  that  paper  money  was  not  used.  The 
closest  he  comes  to  mentioning  Chinese  coins  is  in  the  discussion  of 
the  primitive  Yunnan  province  where  he  states,  "They  have  no  coined 
money  bearing  a stamp."  This  seems  to  be  in  distinction  from  the  more 
advanced  provinces  where  presumably  there  was  some  use  of  coins. 

RETURN  BY  SEA 


After  17  years  in  China,  the  Polos  were  anxious  to  return  home.  But 
imperial  permission  had  been  refused,  probably  because  they  were  too 
valuable  to  the  Mongols  who  needed  large  numbers  of  foreigners  to 
administer  their  vast  conquests.  The  opportunity  to  return  came  in 
the  form  of  a request  from  King  Arghun  of  Persia  for  a new  queen  from 
the  traditional  tribe.  A 17-year  old  girl  named  Cocacin  was  chosen. 
The  overland  route  across  Asia  being  closed  by  war,  the  sea  voyage 
around  southeast  Asia  and  India  was  decided  upon.  The  Polos,  who  had 
just  returned  from  India,  were  allowed  to  be  part  of  the  escort.  Be- 
fore the  two-year  voyage  to  Persia  could  be  completed,  King  Arghun 
had  died,  Cocacin  instead  became  the  wife  of  his  son  and  eventual 
successor,  Ghazan. 


Sailing  south  in  1292,  they  remained  in  areas  familiar  to  the  Chinese 
and  Mongol  navy  (Map  4 - following  page).  Much  of  southeast  Asia  was 
already  tributary  to  the  Mongols.  The  following  year  Mongol  attacks 
were  to  deal  the  death  blow  to  the  Kingdom  of  Srivijaya  in  Malaya  and 
Indonesia,  setting  the  stage  for  the  rise  of  the  Kingdom  of  Majopahit. 


The  only  numismatic  comment  Marco  makes  about  this  area  is  that  "porce- 
lain shells"  for  use  as  money  were  exported  from  Lochac  (Malaya?). 
However  we  know  that  there  were  several  nations  in  the  region  producing 
primitive  coins.  The  Khmer  Empire  of  Angkor,  in  the  general  area  of 
modern  Cambodia,  used  a lead  coinage  (9-1 5th  centuries)  consisting  of 
at  least  five  denominations  (16).  These  have  no  inscription,  just  a 
floral  pattern  on  both  sides,  and  a central  round  hole,  no  doubt  due 
to  Chinese  influence. 


16.  Khmer  Empire 3 lead  coin, 
9-15th  centuries. 


17. 


Srivijaya 3 namOj 
centuries. 


8-lSth 


Further  south  the  Kingdom  of  Srivijaya  had  produced  coins  (17)  until 
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Map  4.  The  return  by  sea  around  southeast  Asia  and  India. 

at  least  the  middle  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. These  consisted  of  nearly 
spherical  pieces  of  debased  silver 
with  the  Nagari  letter  "Na"  and  one 
of  the  several  religious  syfobols  on 
the  reverse.  After  the  rise  of  the 
Majopahit  Kingdom  in  1293,  the  coin- 
age consisted  mostly  of  cup-shaped 
silver  coins  with  a square  punch  inside,  the  outside  usually  being 
unintelligible  (18). 

Sailing  westward,  the  Polos  and  their  large  party  next  came  to  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  off  the  southeast  coast  of  India.  Marco  gives 
detailed  descriptions  of  two  earlier  official  Mongol  visits  to  the 
island.  The  first  attempted  unsuccessfully  to  buy  some  of  the  royal 
jewels.  The  second  returned  with  what  was  purported  to  be  hair  and 
teeth  of  the  Buddha. 

Most  of  Ceylon  was  ruled  by  the  Kandy  Kingdom,  whose  very  stylized 
coins  (19)  have  on  the  obverse  the  king  in  a seated  position  with  his 
name,  and  on  the  reverse  the  standing  king  wearing  a robe.  These  are 


18.  Majopahit^  silver  unit } 
e.  1293-1520. 
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19.  Kccndy  Kingdom  of  Ceylon, 
massa 3 Bhuvanaika  Bahu3  1273- 
1302. 


INDIA 


distinctive  for  their  high  relief. 
The  design  had  changed  little  since 
its  introduction  by  the  Choi  a Empire 
of  mainland  India  some  three  centur- 
ies before.  The  13th  century  coins 
were  produced  and  hoarded  in  such 
large  quantities  that  they  were 
still  being  used  when  the  Dutch 
took  over  the  island  in  the  18th 
century. 


The  Polos  landed  next  in  south  India.  The  many  accurate  details  given 
in  his  book  suggest  that  Marco  spent  considerable  time  here  on  an  earl- 
ier trip.  He  gives  a detailed  description  of  the  oyster  and  pearl 
fisheries  and  of  the  trade  with  China  in  diamonds,  spices  and  cotton 
cloth.  These  were  bartered  for  silk  and  precious  metals.  He  describes 
many  of  the  local  Hindu  customs  and  takes  note  of  settlements  of  Christ- 
ians and  Jews.  A long  passage  is  based  on  the  legends  relating  to  the 
supposed  tomb  of  the  Apostle  Thomas. 

Marco  describes  all  the  major  kingdoms  of  the  region,  often  mentioning 
details  about  specific  rulers.  The  Pandyas  of  Madura  (in  the  area 
called  Maabar  by  Marco)  ruled  the  extreme  southeast  coast.  Further 
north  on  the  east  coast  were  the  Kakatiyas  of  Warangal  (Marco's  Mur- 
phili  or  Motupalli),  the  source  of  diamonds  for  the  China  trade.  He 
describes  the  high  moral  standards  of  the  Hindu  sect  in  the  region  of 
the  Hoysalas  in  south  central  India  (Marco's  Lar).  He  only  hints  at 
the  coinage. 

Several  examples  of  this  coinage  are  illustrated  (20).  The  13th  cen- 
tury coinage  was  mostly  restricted  to  minor  bronze.  Presumably  the 


20.  South  India  (Pandyas  of  Madura3  Kakatiyas  of  Warangal, 
Hoysalas  of  Dorasamudra,  Cheras),  copper  kasu,  13-1 4th  centuries. 


older  silver  and  gold  still  circulated.  The  13th  century  coins  usually 
have  crudely  drawn  animals  or  dynastic  symbols  with  little  in  the  way 
of  useful  inscription.  The  bull  (Warangal  coin)  was  a very  common  de- 
sign and,  as  Marco  describes,  was  an  integral  part  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

This  time  in  south  India  is  sometimes  called  the  period  of  the  Great 
Pandyan  and  is  considered  to  be  a high  point  in  Hindu  culture.  There 
was  considerable  trade  with  China  and  also  with  the  Arab  states  to  the 
west.  This  is  attested  to  by  the  considerable  number  of  13th  century 
Chinese  and  Arabic  coins  found  in  south  India.  Surprisingly  the  hoards 
often  contain  Venetian  gold  ducats  contemporary  with  Marco  Polo.  No 
doubt  these  were  brought  by  Arab  traders. 

Marco's  account  of  northwest  India  is  quite  sketchy.  To  avoid  pirates 
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they  sailed  far  from  land.  His  descriptions  of  the  coastal  towns  of 
Gujarat  and  those  near  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  River  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  reports  of  traders.  What  little  political  information  he 
provides  seems  to  ignore  the  major  Moslem  conquests  of  the  previous 
century.  In  the  region  of  Gujarat,  Marco  describes  numerous  small 
kingdoms.  Despite  the  political  fragmentation,  we  know  the  coinage  was 
of  basically  two  traditional  designs,  the  Indo-Sassanian  "Gadhaiya  paisa" 
and  the  "bull  and  horseman"  coins. 


21.  Northwest 
gadhiya  paisa , 
turies. 


large  numbers  of 
by  the  Moslems, 
still  current  in 


The  Gadhaiya  paisa  (21)  shows  a crude 
bust  and  a degenerate  Zoroastrian 
fire  altar,  a design  derived  from 
Persian  coins  of  the  Sassanian  dyn- 
asty (3rd-7th  centuries).  Many  Sas- 
sanian coins  came  to  India  in  the 
huge  payments  of  ransom  for  their 
Emperor  Peroz  (457-483).  No  doubt 
the  design  was  preserved  by  the 
Zoroastrians  who  fled  Persia  following  its  conquest 
A literary  reference  suggests  that  these  coins  were 
the  13th  century  and  had  a value  of  20  cowries. 


India,  Guy  or  at , 
10-1 3th  oen- 


22.  Northwest  India , Rantan- 
bhor , jital  (bull  and  horseman) 
coin),  Chahada  leva,  1211-36. 


The  bull  and  horseman  type  (22)  had 
originated  in  Afghanistan  during 
the  9th  century.  Its  design  remain- 
ed remarkably  stable  for  at  least 
five  centuries,  even  surviving  for 
some  time  the  Moslem  conquest  of 
northern  India.  The  specimen  shown 
was  struck  by  a Mindu  state  that  was 
in  vassalage  to  the  Moslem  Sultans 
of  Del  hi . 


The  13th  century  Moslem  expansion  had  established  the  Sultan  of  Delhi 
throughout  both  the  Indus  and  Ganges  river  basins,  with  many  of  the 


23.  Sultans  of  Delhi,  jital, 
Mohammed  II,  1296-1316. 


more  southerly  regions,  like  Gujarat, 
as  vassals.  Initially  the  Sultans 
of  Delhi  struck  coins  of  native 
types  but  gradually  there  emerged 
more  typical  Moslem  designs  of 
primarily  inscriptions  (23).  The 
denominations  though  were  uniquely 
Indian.  In  1330  the  sultan  would 
make  a disastrous  attempt  to  intro- 
duce paper  money. 


PERSIA 


On  reaching  Persia,  the  Polos  found  King  Arghun  dead  (possibly  from 
poison)  and  his  brother  Gaykhatu  on  the  throne.  The  country  at  this 
time  was  experiencing  a civil  war,  partly  due  to  the  i rregulari teis  in 
the  succession  to  the  throne,  but  also  because,  in  1292,  Gaykhatu  had 
tried  to  institute  the  use  of  paper  money.  Persian  records  indicate 
that  this  had  been  done  at  the  suggestion  of  envoys  from  China  and 
that  it  resulted  in  considerable  financial  loss. 


The  coinage  of  the  Ilkhans  (as  the  Mongol  rulers  of  Persia  are  called) 
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was  in  weight  and  general  appearance  much  like  a standard  Moslem  coin- 
age. The  first  Ilkhan  ruler,  Hulagu,  had  initiated  a coinage  of  silver 
dirhems  and  copper  fals  within  a year  of  his  uniting  several  recently 
conquered  territories.  The  Arabic  language  legends  on  the  coins  ack- 
nowledged the  Great  Khan.  Within  a decade  of  Hulagu's  execution  of  the 
last  Caliph  of  Baghdad  (1258),  the  Moslem  creed  started  to  appear  on 
some  of  the  coins.  Ghazan,  who  took  the  throne  in  1295,  converted  to 
Islam,  speeding  up  the  assimilation  of  the  Ilkhan  Empire  into  Islam  and 
further  dividing  the  Mongol  empires. 

Only  a few  of  the  Ilkhan  coins  use 
the  Mongol  alphabet  and  language, 
and  then  only  on  one  side.  The 
coin  illustrated  (24)  is  one  of 
these  struck  by  Arghun.  The  Mongol 
inscription  on  the  reverse  (read 
vertically)  translates  as,  "In  the 
name  of  the  Great  Khan,  coinage  of 
Arghun. " 


24.  Ilkhans  of  Persia , dirhem, 
Arghun , 1284-91. 


RETURN  TO  CHRISTIAN  LANDS 


As  the  travelers  reached  more  familiar  territory,  the  account  of  their 
expedition  becomes  briefer  (Map  5).  Marco  describes  the  last  2000 


Map  5.  The  last  leg  of  the  journey. 

miles  in  one  sentence:  "Pursuing,  therefore,  their  intended  route, 

they  at  length  reached  the  city  of  Trebizond,  from  whence  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Constantinople,  then  to  Negropont,  and  finally  to  Venice, 
at  which  place,  in  the  enjoyment  of  health  and  riches,  they  safely 
arrived  in  the  year  1295."  It  is  mostly  through  other  documents  that 
we  learn  anything  of  the  details  of  this  last  leg  of  the  journey. 

From  a will  of  a relative  we  learn  that  Marco  suffered  a major  financ- 
ial loss  in  Trebizond,  possibly  to  rival  traders  from  Genoa.  He  held 
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the  King  of  Trebizond  responsible  because  they  had  paid  the  fee  to 
guarantee  safe  passage. 

Trebizond  was  on  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  Byzantine  Empire.  It  be- 
came independent  with  the  breakup  of  the  empire  in  1204  and  remained 
so  even  after  the  restoration  of  the  empire  in  1261.  It  was  one  of 
the  major  contact  points  between  east  and  west,  especially  after  the 


The  coinage  of  Trebizond  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  the  silver  asper 
(25).  In  style  it  was  very  similar 
to  the  Byzantine  coins,  with  its  full- 
length  portrait  of  the  king  on  the 
obverse  and  the  patron  saint  Eugene 
on  the  reverse.  In  weight,  however, 
the  asper  was  very  close  to  the 
Arabic  dirhem,  a situation  we  saw 
also  with  the  tram  of  Lesser  Armenia 
just  to  the  south.  By  about  1300, 
the  asper's  design  also  reflected  Moslem  influence  as  it  showed  the 
ruler  and  saint  on  horseback  in  the  style  of  the  coins  of  the  Seljuks 
of  Rum  (central  Asia  Minor)  to  whom  the  king  of  Trebizond  often  paid 
tri bute. 

Only  once  does  Marco  mention  the  asper  and  this  is  in  his  description 
of  a region  on  the  Yellow  River  in  China,  where  he  says,  "The  multi- 
tude of  birds  is  truly  marvelous.  Three  pheasants  can  be  bought  for 
one  Venetian  grosso--that  is  to  say,  one  asper,  which  is  worth  scarce- 
ly more."  Note  that  he  does  not  assume  his  readers  to  know  the  value 
of  the  asper.  At  2.8  grams  it  was  indeed  worth  a little  more  than  the 


With  the  restoration  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire  in  1261,  coins  were 
again  struck  at  Constantinople. 

The  new  coinage  showed  a distinct 
Venetian  influence.  The  silver 
miliaresion  (26)  of  nearly  the 
same  weight  as  the  grosso,  portray- 
ed Christ  standing  on  one  side  and 
often  a full-length  view  of  two 
rulers  on  the  other.  No  doubt  this 
similarity  of  weight  and  design 
was  intended  to  take  advantage  of 
the  popularity  which  the  grosso  had  gained  while  it  filled  the  void 
due  to  the  lack  of  Byzantine  silver  in  the  previous  half  century. 

The  Venetians  were  slower  in  replacing  the  Byzantine  gold  hyperpyron. 
Not  until  1284  did  Venice  issue  a gold  coin,  the  ducat.  Usually  when 
Marco  refers  to  values  in  terms  of  gold,  he  uses  the  term  bezant,  the 
Frankish  name  for  the  hyperpyron,  but  the  term  was  often  used  also 
for  the  Arabic  dinar  and  its  crusader  imitations. 

HOME  AGAIN 


gorsso  (2. 3 grams) . 


26.  Byzantine  Empire , miliar- 
esion, Andronicus  II  and 
Michael  IX,  1295-1320. 


Moslem  conquest  of  Palestine. 


25.  Trebizond,  asper,  John  I, 
1235-38. 


After  25  years  of  travel  the  Polos  finally  returned  to  Venice  in  1295. 
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Our  story  would  end  here  except  for  one  incident,  without  which  the 
name  of  Marco  Polo  might  have  been  lost  to  history. 

At  this  time  Genoa  was  Venice's  major  commercial  rival.  Having  assist- 
ed in  the  restoration  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  in  1261,  the  Genoese 
were  able  to  set  up  trading  colonies  in  many  of  the  Black  Sea  ports, 
often  at  the  expense  of  the  Venetians.  Marco  records  the  presence  of 
Genoese  as  far  east  as  Tabriz  in  Persia  and  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  This 
commercial  rivalry  had  flared  into  open  war  by  the  time  of  the  Polos' 
return . 

Hardly  had  they  been  able  to  settle  down  at  home  before  Marco  was  cap- 
tured in  a sea  battle  and  placed  in  a Genoese  prison.  Here  it  was 
that  he  wrote  his  book.  He  sent  home  for  his  extensive  notes  and  re- 
ceived major  literary  help  from  a fellow  prisoner,  Rustichello,  a 
writer  from  Pisa. 


Even  if  Marco  did  not  see  Genoese  money  while  in  prison,  he  certainly 
had  while  working  as  a merchant.  Genoa  had  introduced  a grosso  at 
about  the  same  time  as  did  Venice.  Her  gold  genovino,  introduced  in 


27.  Genoa , denier,  a.  1139- 
1339. 


minting  right  to  the  city.  This 
crusader  coins. 


1252,  was  one  of  the  first  Italian 
gold  coins.  Both  of  these  had  de- 
signs very  similar  to  that  of  the 
silver  denier  shown  (27).  The  ob- 
verse has  the  city  name  surrounding 
the  gateway  to  the  city,  a pun  on 
the  city  name,  which  in  Latin  (Janus 
means  gateway.  The  reverse  gives 
the  name  of  the  German  emperor, 
Conrad  III,  who  had  granted  the 
coin  served  as  the  model  for  several 


) 


CONCLUSION 


Through  the  eyes  and  pen  of  Marco  Polo  we  have  captured  a glimpse  of 
13th  century  coinage,  covering  a good  part  of  then-known  world.  This 
is  a fascinating  period  for  the  numismatist.  Trade  routes  had  been 
opened  by  the  crusaders  and  by  the  Mongols.  Commerce  in  most  of  the 
areas  discussed  was  at  a higher  level  than  in  the  centuries  immediate- 
ly before  or  after.  The  next  century,  with  the  Black  Death,  the  frag- 
mention  of  the  Mongol  Empire,  and  the  increased  trade  barriers  result- 
ing from  Moslem  conquest,  would  see  a general  decline  in  world  trade. 
The  time  of  Marco  Polo  is  truly  a high  point  in  world  coinage. 
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50  THOUSAND  CRUZEIROS  BRAZILIAN  NOTE  PRESENTED 
Reprinted  from  FOLHA  DE  SAO  PAULO,  April  5,  1984  (Translated) 


Exactly  30  months  after  putting  the  5 thousand  cruzeiro  note  into  cir- 
culation, the  government  announces  the  introduction  of  10  and  50  thou- 
sand cruzeiro  notes,  giving  in  to  the  inflation  which  rose  from  95.2% 
in  1981  (the  5 thousand  cruzeiro  note  was  put  into  circulation  in 
September  of  that  year)  to  230%  today.  The  new  notes  present  the 
effigies  of  two  well  known  personalities  of  Brazilian  History:  the 
Jurist,  Rui  Barbosa  (known  as  the  "Eagle  of  Haia"  for  his  actions  in 
defending  his  country  before  international  tribunals)  and  of  the 
Scientist,  Oswaldo  Cruz,  responsible  for  eradicating  yellow  fever. 

The  new  notes  were  approved  by  the  National  Monetary  Council  and  will 
enter  circulation  during  the  second  semester  of  this  year. 

**★***********★*****★*★★★★***★*★*★★******★★**★*★★★***★★★★*+**•★***★*★** 
TRIPLE  "C"  POPULAR! 

On  the  Irish  Republic's  £ 1 0 Johnathan  Swift  notes  issued  by  the  Cent- 
ral Bank,  they  have  eight  issue  dates  plus  three  replacement  dates  be- 
tween 1978  and  1980.  Replacement  £10  bank  notes  bear  the  letter  pre- 
fix CCC  followed  by  a six-digit  number.  (IRISH  NUMISMATICS) 
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NEW  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  SILVER  PROBLEM 


Reprinted  from  the  HARPER'S  WEEKLY  issue  of  August  14, 

1897.  And  brought  to  our  attention  by  Dick  Hanscom . 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  world's  mercantile  element  was  beginning  to 
recognize  that  the  universal  decline  in  the  bullion-price  of  silver 
was  due  to  the  immutable  laws  of  supply  and  demand,  and  not  to  statute 
enactments,  and  therefore  was  likely  to  be  permanent,  there  was  a re- 
port that  a full  equipment  of  a mint  i.e.  , for  coinage  — had  been 
exported  from  England  to  China.  As  the  Chinese  government,  however, 
did  not  furnish  its  people  with  anything  in  the  nature  of  money  for 
facilitating  their  exchanges,  except  the  rude  coin  known  as  "cash" 

— a small  disk  with  a square  hole  in  the  middle,  composed  mainly  of 
an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  which  was  cast  in  a mould  and  not 
coined — the  purpose  for  which  minting  could  be  needed  in  China  was 
not  apparent.  And  with  some  surmises  that  "Mexican"  or  "American" 
dollars  of  former  weight,  pattern,  and  quality,  but  of  impaired  bul- 
lion-value, were  to  be  made  and  traded  off  as  under  former  conditions 
on  John  Chinaman,  the  subject  passed  out  of  public  interest. 

But,  be  this  as  it  may,  a mint  was  really  manufactured  in  England, 
transported  to  China,  and  set  up  in  Canton,  where,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  local  authorities,  but  under  the  exclusive  management  of 
English  mechanics  and  engineers,  it  has  since  been  engaged  in  coining 
"cash"  of  better  quality  and  design  than  formerly,  and  in  large  quan- 
tities, for  exclusive  circulation  in  the  two  lower  or  souther  provin- 
ces of  China. 


Americccn-made  Szechuan  silver  "5  cents"  and  "10  cent"  pieces 

Some  dissatisfaction  having  been  expressed,  however,  by  a leading 
Viceroy,  Liu  K'un-Yi,  that  the  copper  cash  struck  by  the  foreign 
machinery  of  the  Canton  mint  was  too  heavy,  and  apt  to  tempt  counter- 
feiters to  melt  it  down  and  coin  lighter  cash,  which  could  easily 
pass  muster  in  the  markets,  the  Imperial  government  at  a very  recent 
period  ordered  three  new  additional  coinage  plants;  but  this  time  the 
order  was  given  to  the  United  States,  and  executed  in  New  Jersey;  and 
the  plants  are  now  actively  operative,  either  in  or  in  proximity  to 
Peking,  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Emperor.  Two  of  these 
plants  were  designed  for  making  "cash" — of  the  ordinary  brass,  or  of 
two-thirds  copper  and  one-third  zinc  — for  use  and  circulation  in  the 
northern  provinces  of  China,  and  at  present  are  reported  as  turning 
out  some  700,000  coins  per  day,  each  machine  making  100  per  minute. 
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The  third  coinage  plant  of  American  construction  was  completely  fitted 
up,  if  not  originally  designed,  for  producing  five  sizes  of  silver  coins, 
the  exact  counterparts,  except  in  respect  to  inscriptions  and  design,  of 
of  United  States  five-cent,  ten-cent,  twenty-five  cent,  fifty-cent  and 
one-dollar  pieces,  the  last  containing  exactly  412^  grains,  the  United 
States  silver  standard. 


American-Chinese  silver  "SO  cents" 
struck  for  Szechuan  Province 


The  American  company  which  constructed  and  are  now  operating  the  three 
new  plants  was  instructed  to  copy  in  its  products,  as  far  as  the  general 
design  was  concerned,  the  patterns  furnished  by  the  government,  and  which 
were  probably  made  at  the  Canton  mint.  But  whether  the  designs  of  these 
coins  originated  with  Chinese  artists  or  in  England  is  unknown.  The 
results,  of  the  five-piece  coinage  of  the  American  plant  are  shown  by 
the  accompanying  representations  from  exact  and  finely  executed  photo- 


"Silver  Dollar”  pattern  of  the  American-Made 
coinage  for  Szechuan.  Province  in  1897 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view  the  Ameri can-Chi nese  coins  are  claimed 
to  be  a great  improvement  on  the  original  patterns  or  designs,  more 
especially  in  respect  to  the  dragon's  scales  and  muscles,  and  also  the 
lettering  of  the  inscriptions. 


For  what  purpose  the  actual  duplicate  coinage  of  American  silver,  so  far 
as  size,  weight,  and  current  bullion  value  are  concerned,  has  been  en- 
tered upon  by  the  Chinese  government  is  not  known  and  is  difficult  to 
conjecture.  Whatever  else  may  be  predicated  of  the  immense  ignorant 
and  geographically  isolated  people  of  China,  nothing  can  be  more  certain 
than  that  John  Chinaman  will  never  take  a piece  of  silver  in  trade,  or 
in  bullion  worth  as  pure  silver,  no  matter  what  stamp  his  government  or 
some  merchant  may  put  upon  it.  Some  one  may,  however,  have  persuaded  him 
that  things  are  different  among  the  barbarians  who  live  afar  off  and  do 
not  belong  to  the  Celestial  Empire. 


***************  *■*■■*•  *■*•*■*■  *****★*•*■★*'*'*★**'*•*******★★*•*'**  ******************  **■'<' 
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BOOK  NEWS 


(Readers  are  invited  to  send  us  reviews  of  books  listed  in  this  secti(m 
for  publication  in  the  BOOK  REVIEWS  section.) 

Author  requests  assistance  with  upcoming  Countermark  reference 

We  would  like  to  announce  the  forthcoming  publication  of  my  new  numis- 
matic reference  book  Countermarked  Coins  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 

(Hartzog  Press,  P.  0.  Box  4143,  Rockford,  Illinois  61110,  USA). 

Over  7000  examples  of  countermarked  coins  are  listed,  including  govern- 
mental issues,  advertising  tokens,  work  tallies  and  private  commemor- 
ative countermarks . Over  4000  different  types  of  countermarks  have 
been  documented.  A census  is  provided  for  all  issues  and  estimated 
prices  are  given  for  many. 

A great  deal  of  research  has  gone  into  tracing  the  history  of  the  mer- 
chants who  issued  these  pieces.  An  introduction  and  general  overview 
of  countermarking  in  North  America  is  provided.  Along  with  the  numer- 
ous photographs,  a number  of  original  product  advertisements  have  been 
reproduced.  The  literature  on  merchant  countermarks  is  extensively  doc- 
umented and  a bibliography  lists  not  only  articles  on  North  American 
merchant  countermarks  , but  on  European  and  Asian  private  countermarks 
as  well,  which  are  sometimes  confused  with  American  issues. 

IN  ORDER  TO  MAKE  THIS  REFERENCE  AS  COMPLETE  AS  POSSIBLE  WE  WOULD  NOW 
LIKE  TO  ASK  FOR  YOUR  HELP.  We  are  now  preparing  the  final  manuscript. 

I would  like  to  ask  you  for  a listing  of  any  countermarked  Canadian  and 
American  coins  and  tokens  that  are  in  your  collection.  They  will  be 
included  in  the  reference  and  you  will  be  given  credit  in  the  intro- 
duction. Thank  you  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

Gregory  G.  Brunk 

P.  0.  Box  1101 

Noble,  Oklahoma  73068,  USA 


New  Reinhold  Kaim  catalog  of  USSR  coins  now  available 

Volume  1A  of  Reinhold  Kaim's  Russland  Serie  Special  is  now  in  print. ^ 
This  catalogue,  Die  Probemunzen  der  UdSSR,  1921-1983  (The  Pattern  Coins 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  1921-1983),  is  89  pages,  softbound  and  well- 
illustrated.  The  text  is  in  German.  Weights  and  measurements  are 
aiven,  as  are  prices  for  Very  Fine,  Extra  Fine  and  Uncirculated  con- 

di ti ons . 

Following  is  a listing  of  previous  volumes  in  the  series: 

Volume  I,  Die  Munzen  der  UdSSR , 1921-1975 
Volume  II,  Die  MUnzen  des  Zaren  Nicolaus  II,  1894-1917 
Volume  III,  Die  Munzen  des  Zaven  Alexander  III,  1881-1894 
Volume  IV,  Die  Munzen  des  Zaren  Alexander  II,  1855-1881 
Volume  V,  Die  Munzen  des  Zaren  Nicolaus  I,  1825-1855 
Volume  VI,  Die  MUnzen  des  Zaren  Alexander  I,  1801-1825 
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All  of  the  volumes,  including  new  volume  1A,  are  available  from  North- 
East  Coin  Company,  P.  0.  Box  11,  Hillsboro,  New  Hampshire  03244  at 
$16  00,  postpaid  and  insured.  A special  price  is  available  to  all 
members  of  RNS , NI,  ANA  or  ANS  of  $12.50,  postpaid  and  insured. 


********************************************************************** 
TOKENS  AROUND  US:  LONDON 

by  Jerry  F.  Schimmel , San  Francis co , Calif.  , NI  # 1822 


England.,  London.  BORO  / Neal  / W.GAY  / 19 
Percival  St.  / MKT. 

Rev.:  5 S.  in  center.  R.Neal  / Maker  /19 
Percival  St.  E.  C. , around. 

(b  x P/1,  odd-shape , "bow-tie" , 36  x 22  rrn. 

SR  #33. 

Metal  checks  such  as  the  above  were  used  in 
London  public  markets  and  other  cities  as  well 
during  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 
The  rather  mundane  purposes  they  served  -- 
as  receipts  for  deposits  made  on  vegetable 
or  fish  containers  or  drayage  carts  --  belie 
the  wide  variety  of  shapes,  metals,  denomin- 
ations and  issuers  found  in  this  series. 

Mr.  W.  Gay  was  a potato  merchant  located  at 
Borough  Market  from  about  1904  to  1924  accor- 
ding to  Todd.  A decade  earlier  he  had  set  up  a stall  at  Spitalfields 
Market  as  well.  His  token  shown  here  is  a 5 Shilling  brass  piece,  33 
x 26  mm. 

The  maker  of  the  token  is  one  R.  Neal  who  operated  in  Percival  Street, 
London,  from  at  least  1885  through  the  late  1920's.  This  diesinker 
apparently  came  to  dominate  the  "Market  Tallies"  trade  in  southern 
England.  He  was  noted  for  the  numerous  shapes  employed  to  distinguish 
between  the  various  stallkeepers  pieces.  (Sources:  Neil  B.  Todd,  pub- 
lished and  unpublished  writings  on  London  Market  Tallies;  J.  Schimmel 
Col  lection. ) 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ ★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 
FINLAND,  10  PENNIA  ALUMINUM,  1983 


by  John  De Marais , Lincoln , Nebraska , NI  # 1539 

The  high  cost  of  producing  10  pennia  coins  in  aluminum-bronze  has  re- 
sulted in  the  striking  of  this  denomination  in  aluminum.  The  new  coins 
are  the  same  size  as  the  al umi num-broze  ones  and  of  the  same  type. 
However,  the  aluminum  ones  have  a smooth  rather  than  a reeded  edge. 

This  is  the  third  denomination  to  change  to  aluminum.  One  and  five 
pennia  coins  were  changed  from  bronze  to  aluminum  in  1969  and  1977  re- 
spectively. The  former  is  now  obsolete,  but  the  latter  is  still  being 
struck.  Ten  pennia  is  equal  to  1.64  cents  U.S.  funds. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

Bank  of  Beirut.  THE  COINAGE  OF  ISLAM.  COLLECTION  OF  WILLIAM  KAZAN 

Bank  of  Beirut  S A L,  Beirut,  Lebanon.  1983/1404.  571  pp.  9 5/8" 
x 12  1/8  , published  in  the  following  numbered  editions:  Royal 

Deluxe,  7 copies;  Boxed  Presentation,  500  copies;  Bank  Edition,  500 
copies;  Trade  Edition,  500  copies. 

Francis  Henry  Taylor  in  The  Taste  of  Angels  suggests  that  "collecting 
is  not  confined  to  any  country  or  to  any  region;  it  seems  to  be  a 
universal  and  instinctive  avocation;  but  in  every  society  and  time 
there  are  certain  persons  of  taste  who  stand  out  with  such  dazzling 
clarity  that  they  seem  to  obscure  the  others."  Surely  this  can  be 
said  of  William  Kazan,  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Bank  of  Beirut. 

Of  his  collection,  Douglas  G.  Liddell  wrote:  "Today  his  coins  form 

one  of  the  most  important  collections  of  Islamic  gold  to  be  found  in 
private  hands,"  while  Michael  Bates  added  that  this  was  a "marvelous 
collection  of  Islamic  gold  coins  comparable  to  the  holdings  of  many 
large  museums.  His  collection  is  not  merely  remarkable  for  its  size, 
but  also  for  its  high  proportion  of  rare  or  unique  coins  of  the 
greatest  historical  significance." 

The  Coinage  of  Islam  is  a catalogue  of  superlatives.  The  contents 
are  as  follows:  Title  pages,  pps.  1-3;  Foreward  by  William  Kazan, 

p.  5;  Statesments  concerning  the  collection.  I.  Dr.  Michael  L.  Bates. 
II.  Douglas  G.  Liddell,  pps.  7-9;  Acknowledgements,  p.  10;  Table  of 
Contents,  pps.  11-14;  List  of  Illustrations,  pps.  15-17;  Preface, 
p.  19;  Introduction,  pps.  20-81;  Bibliography,  pps.  83-4;  Index  of 
Mints  and  Index  of  Dates,  pps.  85-101;  Catalogue  of  the  Collection, 
pps.  204-470.  Pages  1-203  are  repeated  in  an  Arabic  version. 

The  talented  calligrapher,  Mahdi  Deed,  is  responsible  for  the  beautiful 
inscriptions  in  the  Arabic  section  of  the  text.  The  colored  photo- 
graphy by  Steve  Wakeman  (many  of  the  illustrations  being  three  times 
scale)  can  only  be  described  as  superb.  Robert  and  Elizabeth  Darley- 
Doran  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  remarkably  lucid  presentation 
of  the  historical  background.  Mr.  Liddell  and  Andrg  P.  de  Clermont 
who  supplied  technical  assistance  in  handling  the  collection  itself 
are  to  be  praised  for  this  phase  of  the  project.  Mr.  Kazan  has  been 
fortunate  in  having  had  these  and  other  talented  collaborators  such 
as  H.E.  'Issa  al-Kawari,  Dr.  Darwish  Mustafa  al-Far,  Nabil  Kazan, 

Dr.  Muhammad  Abu'l  Faraj  al-'Ush,  George  Lotfi , and  Muhammad  Limbada, 
who  played  important  roles  in  the  preparation  of  the  catalogue. 

What  is  interesting  is  that  Mr.  Kazan  tells  us  that  "The  collection 
of  gold  coins  which  is  published  in  this  volume  forms  only  a small 
part  of  a much  larger  whole..." 

The  contents  of  the  catalogue  are  as  follows:  Umayyad  Caliphate,  nos. 
1-59;  Abbasid  Caliphate  nos.  60-214;  The  Muslim  Conquest  of  Spain 
nos.  215-238;  The  Coinage  of  North  Africa  nos.  239-400;  The  Coin- 
age of  Egypt  nos.  401-417;  The  Fatimid  Caliphate  nos.  418-628; 

Muslim  Partisans  in  Norman  Sicily  no.  629;  The  Zirid  Rulers  of 
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Tunisia  nos.  630-633;  Anonymous  Sunni  Coinage  in  North  Africa  nos. 
634-638;  The  Ayyubid  Rulers  of  Egypt  & Syria  nos.  639-663;  The 
Bahri  & Burji  Nlamluk  Rulers  of  Egypt  & Syria  nos.  664-711;  The  Coinage 
of  the  Arabian  Peninsula  nos.  712-727;  The  Hamdanid  Rulers  of  al- 
Jazira  nos.  728-9;  The  Mirdasid  Rulers  of  Aleppo  no.  730;  The  Rum 
Saljuqs  of  Anatolia  no.  731;  The  Rulers  of  the  Ottoman  State  nos. 
732-950;  The  Republic  of  Turkey  no.  951;  The  Coinage  of  Iran  nos. 
952-996;  The  Buwayhid  Rulers  of  Iraq  & Iran  nos.  997-1010;  The 
Great  Saljuq  Rulers  of  Iraq  & Iran  nos.  1011-1027;  The  Saljuq  Rulers 
of  Syria  no.  1028;  The  Saljuq  Rulers  of  Iraq  nos.  1029-1030;  The 
Saljuq  Rulers  of  Kirman  no.  1031;  The  Atabegs  of  Nahawand  no.  1032; 

The  Zangid  Atabegs  of  Mosul  nos.  1033-1044;  The  Qaysarid  Amirs  of 
Qays  no.  1045;  The  Ilkhanid  Rulers  of  Anatolia,  Iran  & Iraq  nos.  1046- 
1055;  The  Jalayrid  Rulers  of  Iraq  & Adharbayjan  nos.  1056-7;  The 
Aq  Qoyunlu  Rulers  of  Eastern  Anatolia  & Adharbayjan  nos.  1058-1059; 

The  Coinage  of  the  Shahs  of  Iran  nos.  1060-1107;  The  Mangit  Rulers 
of  Bukhara  no.  1108;  The  Khanate  of  Khokand  no.  1109;  The  Coinage 
of  India  & Afghanistan  nos.  1110-1131;  The  Ghurid  Rulers  of  Afghan- 
istan S India  no.  1132;  The  Sultans  of  Delhi  nos.  1133-1145;  The 
Governorate  of  Bengal  no.  1146;  The  Sultanate  of  Bengal  no.  1147; 

The  Khiljid  Rulers  of  Malwa  no.  1148;  The  Bahmanid  Rulers  of  Kulbarga 
no.  1149;  The  Mughal  Rulers  of  India  no.  1150-1165;  The  British 
East  India  Company  no.  1166;  The  State  of  Mysore  no.  1167;  The 
Nizams  of  Hyderabad  nos.  1168-1173;  The  State  of  Jaipur  nos.  1174-5; 

The  Durrani  Rulers  of  Afghanistan  nos.  1176-7;  and  the  Barakzay 
Rulers  of  Afghanistan  nos.  1178-1182. 

It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin  in  calling  the  readers' 
attention  to  unpublished  pieces  in  this  remarkable  assemblage.  Let 
us  begin  with  the  run  of  dinars  (including  one  1/2  dinar  and  two  1/3 
dinars)  of  the  Umayyad  Caliphate,  complete  from  the  year  77,  itself 
extraordinarily  rare,  to  132,  including  the  years  127  and  132,  both 
very  rare,  "matched  by  only  two  or  three  museum  collections."  As  for 
the  Abbasid  Caliphate,  noteworthy  are  the  dinars  of  the  year  177, 
with  reverse  second  inner  marginal  legend:  "By  order  of  the  Amir 

al-Amin  Muhammad  son  of  the  Commander  of  the  faithful,"  the  earliest 
recorded  example  of  this  type;  the  year  248  of  the  mint  Surra  man 
ra'a  (dinars  of  al-Muntasir  are  extraordinarily  rare,  therefore,  a 
silver  dirhem  was  included  to  represent  this  Caliph);  the  year  329 
of  the  rare  mint  al-Urdunn  (which  may  have  been  struck  by  Muhammad 
ibn  Tughj,  Ikhshidid  governor  of  Egypt);  and  the  year  455  of  the 
mint  Madinat  al-Salam.  Included  under  the  rubrics  The  Muslim 
Conquest  of  Spain  and  the  Coinage  of  North  Africa  are  several  examples 
of  the  early  and  extremely  rare  Arab-Latin  coinage.  We  also  note  in 
an  excellent  representation  of  Aghlabid  dinars  the  year  249,  the 
second  recorded  specimen  of  Abu  Muhammad  Ziyadat  Allah  II,  and  the 
first  of  this  date,  plus  the  year  293,  an  unpublished  piece  of  Abu 
Mudar  Ziyadat  Allah  II  and  the  earliest  recorded  date  of  his  special 
broad  flat  dinars.  For  the  al-Murabit  rulers,  noteworthy  is  the 
year  450  of  Sijilmasa,  the  first  recorded  date  for  this  dynasty.  The 
piece  dated  265  struck  at  al-Rafiqa  is  the  earliest  recorded  date  for  the 
Tulunid  coinage,  and  the  year  280  of  the  same  mint  is  both  unrecorded 
and  the  latest  known  of  this  dynasty.  For  the  Ikhshidid  series, 
remarkable  is  the  piece  struck  in  357  at  Makka,  an  extraordi nary , 
unpublished  piece  which  is  the  only  one  known  to  bear  the  name  Kafur 
in  its  legends  and  the  only  Makkan  coin  of  this  dynasty.  Another  rare 
piece  is  the  dinar  dated  333  struck  at  al-Qayrawan  of  the  Kharijite 
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rebel  in  Tunisia,  Abu  Yazid  Maklab  bin  Kadad  al-Nukkari.  The  piece 
resembles  the  coinage  of  al-Qa'im  in  both  its  design  and  calligraphic 
style.  The  collection  also  includes  an  "unusually  rich  variety  of 
Fatimid  gold  from  North  Africa."  Remarkable  is  the  Fatimid  dinar  of  Makka 
struck  in  365.  Other  noteworthy  Fatimid  pieces  include  the  dinars 
struck  at  the  rare  mint  Barqa,  in  the  Jibal  al-Akhar  region  of  Libya, 
in  414,  and  at  Siqi  Iliya,  in  the  month  of  Rabi 1 al-Akhir  year  415." 

To  these  we  may  add  dinars  of  al -Mansuriyah  343  and  Misr  386  by 
al -Hakim.  Also  remarkable  are  the  unpublished  dinars  struck  at 
Madinat  al-Salam,  in  the  month  of  Muharram  451,  and  at  Madinat  Kufa, 
a stronghold  of  the  Shi  * a sect  in  Iraq,  4(51)  by  Arslan  al-Basasiri. 

His  coinage  has  been  discussed  by  Zambaur,  NZ,  N.S.  Vol . 7 (1914), 
p.  164,  no.  505,  and  al-Husaini,  Maoallat  al-Kitab  vol.  5,  no.  1, 

(1970)  pp.  1-4. 

For  the  Ayyubid  rulers  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  we  call  the  readers' 
attention  to  the  dinar  of  al-Qahira,  year  617,  a date  unrecorded  in 
Balog's  study,  plus  the  dinar  of  Qala'at  al-Qahira,  year  641.  This 
mint  name  which  means  the  Castle  of  Cairo  was  not  recorded  by  Balog. 
Another  noteworthy  piece  is  al-Qahira  year  649,  an  unpublished  variety 
of  al-Ashraf  Musa's  rare  coinage.  Bates  has  correctly  noted  that 
"The  number  of  dinars  of  the  Arabian  peninsula  is  truly  extraordinary," 
e.g.,  a dinar  of  Bisha,  probably  Wadi  Bisha  in  present  day  Saudi  Arabia 
dated  360,  and  a dinar  of  Makka,  with  the  partly  deciphered  name  ... 
Sa'id,  dated  360  between  the  fall  of  the  Ikhshidids  and  the  clash 
between  the  Qarmatids  and  Fatimids,  and  hence  "possibly  by  the  Sharif 
of  Makka  who  was  attempting  to  assert  his  independence.  Mr.  Nicholas 
Lowick  of  the  British  Museum,  however,  asserts  that  it  is  a Qarmatid 
coin  because  the  name  of  their  leading  family  was  Banu  Sa'id."  Rare 
for  the  Ottoman  series  are  the  mint  Tajura,  "probably  Tajura,  near 
Tripoli  in  Libya,  captured  by  the  Ottomans  shortly  before  the  Knights 
of  Malta  surrendered  Tripoli,"  dated  926,  a sultani  of  Trablus  Gharb 
1222,  regnal  year  1,  previously  unpublished,  and  the  100  riyals  of 
Tunus  year  1286,  apparently  unique  and  unpublished.  Another  unique 
and  unpublished  piece  is  the  dinar  of  Dimashq(?),  dated  Safar  year 
489  of  the  Saljuq  ruler  of  Syria,  Duqaq  bin  Tutush,  In  India,  for 
the  Tughlaqids  can  be  noted  the  quadruple  tanka,  no  mint  nor  date, 
of  Muhammad  II  ibn  Tughluq,  unpublished  and  the  largest  recorded  coin 
struck  by  the  Delhi  Sultans.  For  the  Mughal s of  India,  one  of  the 
largest  gold  coins  ever  struck  is  the  five  mohurs  of  Agra,  date  971. 

These  two  large  presentation  pieces,  "without  direct  parallel  in  the 
published  literature,"  and  the  five  Zodiac  mohurs  are  perhaps  the 
"most  spectacular  items  in  the  collection." 

Mr.  Kazan  is  to  be  congratulated  for  having  had  the  discernment  and 
discrimination  to  put  together  such  a magnificent  collection  of 
metallic  records  of  Muslim  achievement,  especially  when  interest  in 
this  part  of  the  world  is  growing,  but  more  so,  to  be  thanked  for 
having  them  so  well  described  and  so  expertly  illustrated  so  as  "to 
give  pleasure  and  benefit  to  both  Arab  and  foreign  readers." 

Reviewed  by  Raymond  J.  H§bert 


★★★★★★★★★ 
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Draskovic,  Frank  & Rubenfeld,  Stuart.  STANDARD  PRICE  GUIDE 
TO  WORLD  CROWNS  AND  TALERS  1484-1968  AS  CATALOGUED  BY  DR. 
JOHN  S.  DAVENPORT.  2nd  ed. , 1984,  edited  by  Colin  R.  Bruce 
II.  554  pp. , illus. , soft  cover.  Krause  Publications, 

Iola,  Wise.,  USA  54990.  $19-50. 

After  an  informative  introduction,  the  book  is  divided  into 
9 chapters,  each  of  which  follows  in  order  the  9 books  by 
Dr.  Davenport.  In  his  comments,  Fred  Drost  says  "This  vol- 
ume is  so  profusely  illustrated  that  it  can  serve  well  the 
collector  of  few  crowns  until  he/she  acquires  a larger 
collection  and  requires  Dr.  Davenport's  original  volumes." 

I must  admit  that  I entered  the  project  of  reviewing  this 
massive  work  with  some  preconceptions.  My  own  collection 
contains  a rare  French  coin  and  I had  the  habit  of  judging 
the  worth  of  all  books  of  this  nature  by  the  value  given 
by  the  authors  for  that  specific  coin.  During  the  course 
of  my  review  and  correspondence  with  one  of  the  authors 
(Frank  Draskovic),  a lesson  learned  as  a young  man  but  since 
forgotten  came  back  to  me.  The  one-eyed  man  in  the  land  of 
the  blind  is  not  necessarily  king.  A large  sum  cannot  be 
expected  for  a rare  date  or  mintmark  when  everyone  around 
you  collects  by  type. 

Frank  Draskovic  expanded  on  this  point  in  his  letter  to  me; 
"We  have  found  that  in  many  series  of  coins  which  were 
struck  at  many  different  mints  for  long  periods,  most  coll- 
ectors collect  by  type  only.  This  is  especially  true  of 
the  French  series  in  our  experience.  In  fact,  we  include  a 
notation  on  page  107  explaining  this  trend.  A few  more 
people  collect  by  mint  after  the  revolution,  but  not  to  the 
extent  which  would  cause  SIGNIFICANT  PRICE  DIFFERENCES  be- 
tween rare  date/mint  combinations  and  more  common  coins. 

This  fact  is  more  than  borne  out  in  other  catalogues,  inclu- 
ding Gadoury  (the  standard  work  on  the  French  series),  and 
is  especially  true  for  coins  in  high  grade  (i.e.  EF  to  UNC). 
In  our  opinion,  the  most  useful  aspect  of  the  guidebook  is 
that  it  indicates  relative  values  in  a series,  which  again 
should  stimulate  further  research." 

The  emphasis  on  the  words  "significant  price  differences" 
is  mine  and  I considered  the  lesson  well  learned.  I then 
re-read  the  book  with  a less  jaundiced  eye. 

Any  serious  collector  of  world  crowns  should,  almost  as  a 
matter  of  course,  have  Dr.  Davenport's  9 volumes  in  his/her 
personal  numismatic  library.  They  have  been  extensively 
reviewed  over  the  years  and  are  considered  authoritative. 
Their  weak  point,  if  any,  is  that  they  are  too  complete  and 
thus  tend  not  to  be  updated.  Collectors  must  then  turn 
elsewhere  for  current  values  when  they  buy  or  sell.  This 
is  where  the  Draskovic-Rubenfeld  guidebook  is  a definite 
asset  to  both  collector  and  dealer.  The  authors  have  put 
a great  deal  of  effort  into  accumulating  current  pricing 
information  on  the  more  than  10,000  crowns  catalogued  by 
Dr.  Davenport.  Comparing  these  valuations  with  any  other 
current,  accepted  work  on  any  of  the  coins  in  question 
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should  provide  a reasonable  ballpark  figure  approximating 
not  necessarily  what  the  coin  is  "worth"  to  a buyer  or  a 
seller  but  what  it  has  sold  for  when  last  on  the  market  or 
would  likely  sell  for  based  on  collector  interests. 

Under  the  above  circumstances,  I think  that  this  well  illus- 
trated and  well  laid  out  book  is  a decided  asset  to  both  the 
dealer  and  collector  of  world  crowns  and  I so  recommend  it. 

-Reviewed  by  Granvyl  G.  Hulse , Jr. 

********* 

Severin,  H.M. , GOLD  AND  PLATINUM  COINAGE  OF  IMPERIAL  RUSSIA 
1701-1911.  xv  + 77PP  + 17  plates,  9i"  x 6^",  simulated 
leather  hardcover,  gold  stamping.  Available  from  the  publi- 
sher: Sanford  Durst,  29-28  4lst  Ave . , Long  Island  City, 

N.Y.  11101  USA.  $20 

This  is  a reprint  of  the  standard  reference  for  the  fascin- 
ating Imperial  Russian  gold  and  platinum  series.  First  pub- 
lished in  1958,  (a  quarter-century  ago!)  this  classic  work 
has  long  been  difficult  to  locate  and  so  this  reprint  serves 
to  help  fill  an  important  need.  In  addition  to  fully  cover- 
ing the  series  in  depth,  Severin  offers  a fairly  dependable 
rarity  rating  for  each  coin  and  lists  them  by  die  variety. 
Also  included  are  listings  for  various  pattern  coins  and 
gold  award  medals  and  jetons  which  are  often  collected  along 
with  coins  of  the  regular  series.  The  author  is  a justly 
famous  numismatic  scholar  whose  important  contributions  to 
Russian  numismatics  won  him  recognition  from  the  Hermitage, 
one  of  the  world's  great  museums  and  the  repository  of  the 
Russian  national  collection,  one  of  the  finest,  if  not  the 
finest  collection  of  Russian  coins  in  existence. 

This  is  a series  which  abounds  in  rarities  and  this  book  is 
simply  indispensible  to  any  collector  interested  in  this 
classic  and  magnificent  series.  Covering  the  years  1701  to 
1911 » every  ruler  from  Peter  I to  Nicholas  II  (with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  deposed  infant  emperor,  Tsar  Ivan  III  Ant- 
onovich, for  whom  no  gold  coins  were  struck,  only  silver  & 
copper  coins  outside  the  scope  of  this  book)  is  represented. 
There  is  a brief  thumbnail  biography  of  each  represented 
ruler  prior  to  the  listing  of  that  ruler's  coins.  Over  650 
coins  are  listed  and  listings  are  punctuated  with  textual 
notes  offering  important  details  for  significant  or  unusual 
coins . 

Also  included  are  listings  of  mintmasters  and  engravers  at 
Moscow  and  St.  Petersburg  for  the  entire  period.  For  the 
collector  unfamiliar  with  the  Russian  language  and  for  whom 
the  inscriptions  on  the  coins  would  therefore  be  meaningless 
the  author  has  thoughtfully  reproduced  the  Cyrillic  legends 
seen  on  the  coins  and  provided  English  translations. 

Also  offered  are  tables  of  statistics  from  official  mint 
records  listing  mintages.  A word  of  caution  - Russian  mint- 
age figures  should  not  be  taken  literally.  While  they  some- 
times are  helpful,  they  cannot  be  used  to  establish  rarity 
in  the  way  that  Canadian  or  U.S.  mintages  are  used. 
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Attempting  to  use  them  in  such  a manner  can  lead  to  very- 
misleading  conclusions.  Sometimes  mintage  figures  from 
Russian  mints  are  for  the  FISCAL  year  rather  than  the  cal- 
endar year  and  it  is  difficult  to  know  how  many  coins  have 
survived  government  meltings  and  destruction  through  wars 
and  various  political  upheavals.  There  are  some  Russian 
coins  with  absolutely  huge  mintages  which  are  seldom  offer- 
ed for  sale  and  others  which  have  much  smaller  mintages  but 
which  appear  fairly  regularly.  The  point  is  that  the 
frequency  of  appearance  is  a better  guide  to  rarity  than 
mintage  figures.  For  this  reason,  although  Severin' s rarity 
ratings  are  not  universally  accepted  in  every  instance  by 
those  familiar  with  Russian  coins,  they  are  far  more  reliable 
than  mint  statistics.  For  many  years,  the  1841  gold  3 
roubles/20  Zloty  struck  at  St.  Petersburg  was  believed  to  be 
unique  and  the  only  known  example  had  once  been  in  the  great 
Tolstoi  collection.  Mint  figures  state  that  only  one  such 
coin  was  struck,  yet  in  recent  years,  2 other  examples  have 
surfaced  and  are  apparently  genuine  mint  products! 

Also  reproduced  is  Alexander  Von  Sandro's  pricing  guide  as 
originally  published  in  1958  which  the  years  have  rendered 
obsolete.  Great  rarities  such  as  the  10  roubles  of  Peter 
III  who  ruled  for  only  6 months  (January  to  June  of  1762) 
before  he  was  deposed  by  his  wife,  Catherine  II  ("the 
Great")  seem  woefully  undervalued  at  a mere  $110  (I'm  a 
strong  buyer  at  that  price!)  with  a recent  sale  record  at 
$2500. 

Severin  also  includes  a chronological  listing  of  all  the 
Great  Princes,  Tsars  and  Emperors  from  862  to  1917.  The 
reader  is  shown  how  to  quickly  & easily  convert  Cyrillic 
dates  which  are  seen  on  some  coins  of  Peter  I ("the  Great") 
to  our  dating  system.  Russian  weights  are  given  with  their 
English  equivalent.  The  original  bibliography  in  this 
reprint  edition  has  been  expanded  to  include  recent  books 
of  value  which  have  been  published  since  the  original  1958 
edition  appeared.  Also  well-reproduced  are  the  original 
17  plates  which  illustrate  both  the  obverse  and  reverse  of 
145  different  coins,  all  of  which  are  in  nice  shape  and 
therefore  well-suited  for  illustration  purposes. 

In  short,  this  is  an  important  reprint  which  serves  to  fill 
a need  to  provide  solid  literature  to  fill  this  gap.  It  is 
a classic  reference  which  has  yet  to  be  surpassed  and  which 
belongs  in  the  library  of  every  serious  numismatist  who  is 
interested  in  Imperial  Russian  coins  and  is  therefore 
highly  recommended. 

Hopefully,  the  publisher  will  turn  his  attention  now  to  this 
book's  companion  volume  on  the  Silver  Coinage  of  Imperial 
Russia,  also  by  Harry  Severin,  another  long  out-of-print 
and  classic  reference. 

- Reviewed  by  George  C.  Dunn 

*********** 
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MEMBER  NOTICE  PAGE 

Robert  A.  Plemmons,  P.  0.  Box  188,  Oaklyn,  N.J.  08107:  WANTED  to  buy 

Coins  of  (Ancient)  Muscovite  Rus  by  G.  A.  Fedorov-Davydov.  Please 
write  stating  price. 

Ruben  Jose  Liy  Ley,  3a.  Calle  Poniente  No.  33,  C.P.  30700,  Tapachula, 

Chi s . , Mexi co:  GUATEMALA  Un  Peso  1893  RG  (Y58)  is  reported  in  the 

STANDARD  CATALOG  OF  WORLD  COINS  (1984  Ed.),  p.  891,  with  a total  mint- 
age of  1,119  pieces  as  "Rare".  I have  read  many  auction  catalogs  dur- 
ing the  last  15  years  and  there  has  never  been  an  offer  of  this  coin. 
I'd  like  to  hear  some  opinion  about  it  from  coin  leaders.  Thank  you. 

Robert  F.  Kriz,  1980  N.  Atlantic  Ave. , #809,  Cocoa  Beach,  FL  32931: 
Needs  confirmation  of  the  existence  of  the  following  British  sovereign 
year/die  number  combinations:  1866/86,  1868/55,  1873/51  and  1873/89. 

Readers'  cooperation  will  be  appreciated  very  much. 

Milt  Blackburn,  Box  33917,  Sta.  D,  Vancouver,  B.C.  Canada  V6J  4L7: 
WANTED  to  complete  UNC  Rhodesia  & Nyasaland  collection,  1956  3 pence  Y3 
and  1956  6 pence  Y4;  and  to  complete  British  Honduras  QEII  collection, 
1959  1 cent  Y23;  1956,  1958  5 cents  Y24  and  1960  25  cents  Y26.  All 
coins  must  be  choice  UNC. 

Reinhold  Jordan,  Frei tagstrasse  32,  872  Schweinfurt,  West  Germany:  I 'm 

seeking  book-plates  (exlibris)  of  coin  collectors,  numismatists  and 
numismatic  institutions.  Is  there  any  fellow  collectors?  I do  have 
material  for  trade! 

ATTRIBUTION  SERVICE:  The  NI  Attribution  Committee  will  accept  from 

NI  members  only,  any  numismatic  items,  whether  paper,  metal,  or  what- 
ever, for  attribution.  We  must  limit  the  items  to  a TOTAL  OF  SIX  (6) 
MAXIMUM.  The  cost  is  just  advance  payment  of  return  postage,  includ- 
ing sufficient  for  insurance  or  registration , if  desired.  Send  to  NI 
Attribution  Committee,  P.  0.  Box  2057,  Saugatuck  Station,  Westport, 
Conn.  06880,  U.S.A. 

Donald  K.  Clifford,  P.  0.  Box  65,  St.  Albans,  WV  25177:  Would  like 

information  about  German  Notgeld  - Hamborn  1917,  10  pfennig  ROUND , 
as  opposed  to  the  octagon  shaped  ones  listed  in  LAMB,  FUNCK  and  UPTON 
catalogs . 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Need  in- 

formation on  these  coins  listed  on  page  192  appendice,  Jean  Mazard, 
Histoire  Monetaire  et  Numismatiaue. 

1.  Trang  da  (Societe  Miniere)  obverse  Lton  12,  15,  17,  25,  30,  35 
sapeques  1920? 

2.  Haiphong  (Hotel  du  Commerce)  silver  5,  10,  20  cent  1920? 

3.  Hanoi  (Brasserie  de  l'etoile)  lton  20  cent  1920? 

What  do  they  look  like,  designer/engraver,  diameter,  thickness,  weight, 

etc. 

John  L.  Pieratt,  2635  S.  Hydraulic,  32C,  Wichita,  KS  67216:  Annam  Cash 

Mother/Seed  Coins  - anyone  know  of  any? 
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